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PREFACE. 


'T^HE district of Agra teems witli relics of tlie 
past particularly of those connected with 
the rule of the Mughal Emperors. The city of 
Agra flourished in the days of Akhar the Great, 
and was his capital as also, for some time, of his 
son Jahangir and his grandson Shah Jahan. 
As such it is rich in monuments that still attract 
visitors from all parts of the world. The Fort 
at Agra contains the palaces, mosques and 
■subsidiary buildings put up by the Mughal 
emperors in the 16th and 17th centuries A.D. 
which are as elegant in beauty as they are diverse 
in design. 

In view of the fact that no authentic or 
authorised account of these beautiful buildings 
has been published by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment for the benefit of visitors, who have 
perforce mostly to depend on unreliable informa- 
tion given to them by their guides, the Director 
General of Archaeology in India was asked by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in 1927-28 to prepare 
brief historical notices for all the protected 
monuments in the Agra district, similar to those 
at Delhi. The notices, duly printed, may now 
be seen fixed to the respective monuments to 
which they refer. 

This action of the Department received uni- 
versal appreciation. As, however, these notices 
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were all too brief and sketcby for tbe serious 
student of history and archaeology, it was con- 
sidered expedient to prepare small guide-books 
to the historical buildings in the Agra district, 
similar to the “ Guide to the Qutb ” and the 
“ Historical Guide to the Delhi Dort,” already 
published by the Archaeological Department. 
The present volume dealing with the Agra Fort 
is published in the hope that it will supply the 
want long felt by visitors who come to see these 
ancient buildings. I hope to deal with the rest 
of the monuments in Agra in other guide-books. 

In the present handbook the buildings have 
been arranged in a sequence decided by their 
position and it will be convenient to visitors to 
study them in the same order. Care has been 
taken not to overburden the reader with exhaus- 
tive descriptions of each building, for, standing 
in front of each in turn, visitors will naturally 
be more interested in their past history or other 
important associations than in the reading of 
unnecessary details. 

Every efiort has been made to put before the 
reader, as far as possible, the most authentic 
account of the Agra Fort buildings that can be 
gleaned from original contemporary histories. 
Thus several erroneous views based on tradition 
and conjecture that have found their way into 
most of the guide-books to Agra have been 
scrutinized and discarded, and it is hoped 
readers now being in possession of full and 
correct data, will no longer need lend their 
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ears to legendary stories of an all but forgotten 
past. This book lays no claim to finality, and 
any reasonable suggestions based on authentic 
records will be gratefully accepted. 

This handbook has been provided with an 
index, and its appendix, wherein all the inscrip- 
tions in the Agra Fort have been included, will, 
it is hoped, not be devoid of interest to students 
of history and epigraphy. 

Finally mention may also be made of the 
various historical works and other books con- 
sulted by me in the course of the compilation of 
this guide. They have been duly acknowledged 
in the footnotes, but I feel I must not close 
before recording here that, besides contem- 
porary histories, Keene’s “ Handbook to Agra,” 
Havell’s “ Agra and the Taj,” Kewell’s “ Three 
days at Agra,” and the District Gazetteer of 
Agra have been of much help to me. 


Muhammad Ashrae Husain. 




AGRA FORT 


A GUIDE 

TO THE 

HISTORICAL BUILDINGS AND GARDENS 


History. 


T O the south, of the Agra Fort station lies tie fort of 
Agra on the right bank of the Jumna about a mile 
above the Taj. It marks the site of the old castle of 
Badalgarh^ the history of which is obscure. That there 
was a fort in Agra is evident from the ode {Qasida) of 
I M man composed in praise of Mas^ud III,^ a 

^ Tradition asserts that the old fortress of Badalga^-h, possibly 
an old Tomara or Qhanhan stronghold, was only altered and adapted 
to his requirements by Akbar, while others hold that the old castle 
existed elsewhere, for Akbar could not have pulled down such a 
huge fabric simply to gratify his desire to have a citadel entirely 
of his own making. But Jahangir in his Mtmoirs (Persian text, 
n. 2) leaves no room for conjecture as he clearly says that his father 
levelled to the ground “ an old fort on the bank of the Jumna and 
built on its site a magnificent fort of red sandstone......*’ In 

any case the citadel was called Badalgarh, not Badalgarh, for Bad- 
dayuni speaks about the latter as a lofty structure at the foot of the 
fort of Gwalior (Of. Munt^J^abu-t-Tawaril^f Persian text, Vol. 
I,p.327). 

^ Tnmh-i-Jaliang%r% (Persian text, p. 2, Aligarh Edition, 1864) 
calls him, Mahmud, but it is evidently a misprint since Mafimud 
Ghaznavi’s grandson, Ibrahim, had no other son than Mas'ud III 
and the other historical works trace his genealogy as follows : — 
Mas‘ud III, son of Ibrahim, son of Mas‘ud I, son of Mafimud of 
Ghazna (Of. Lane Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties^ p. 290). 
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great-grand-son of Mahmud of Ghazna (1099-1114) long 
before the advent of the Lodi Kings ; hut in the 
absence of its name it cannot be said with certainty 
whether it was the same citadel as came to be called 
Badalgarh subsequently. 

The castle of Badalgarh suffered much during the 
earthquake of 911 A. H. (1506 A. D,) in the reign of 
Sikandar Shah and was finally razed to the ground 
by the Emperor Akbar to make room for his new 
citadel. 

jr The present fort was built by the Emperor Akbar in 
4bout 8 years (1565-73) ^ at a cost of 36 Ia ns of rupees^ 
under the superintendence of MuhanQmadTISasim KEaii. 
Mir4-Bah% or harbour-master.^ Akbar is responsible 
for the construction of its walls and gates, Aurangzeb 
for the Sher-i-Hdjl or ramparts, five gateways and the 


^ Various dates are traditionally assigned to the erectiornjf the 
fort ranging from 1567 to 1671. Tu%uh4-J ahangin (Persian 
text, p. 2) gives the period of construction 15 or 16 years, but the 
BddMhnama (Persian text, Vol. I, p. 164) and Am’i-Ahban 
(Blochmann’s translation, Vol. I, p. 380) are probably correct in 
saying that the Fort was completed in 8 years time, i.$,, 972-980 
A. H. (1666-73 A. D.). 

2 The Am4-Ahban gives the cost as 7 crores of Ahban tanhaa 
which is equivalent to 36 lakhs of rupees. Khaii Shan (M%nta^ 
i^abu-l-Lubdbf Persian text, Part I, p. 166) erroneously estimates 
the expenditure at 20 lakhs of rupees only, but the Bad^dhndma 
(Persian text, Vol. I. p. 166) and T'.".- !; ■■J-J ^^-rrT (Persian text, 
p. 2) are decidedly correct as they g' ■ ■■ s 5“- ■■■. as is given in 

the Am-i-Ahban, For further discussion on the costs of buildings 
inentioned in the' original records of history, please see infra, 
under Moti Masjid, page 44 footnote. 

® Muhammad Qasim i^an was the Commander-in-Chief by 
land and sea and governor of Kabul on behalf of Akbar (Cf. Munta^ 
^abU’UTawdrtMi, Persian text, Vol. IT, p. 372). 
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fosse outside,^ wHle most of tlie principal buildings in 
it were erected by Shah Jahan (Plate VIII). 

Dimensions. 

In shape the Fort is semi-circular or rather an irre- 
gular triangle, with its base along the river bank on 
the east measuring about half a mile and the apex at 
the Delhi Gate, or Ha;^i Pol, on the west, opposite the 
railway station. The north-west side of this irregular 
triangle is a little smaller than the south-west, which is 
about half a mile in length. These sides are further 
interrupted by graceful curves and lofty bastions and 
the total circuit of the Fort is about a mile and a half. 

Walls and Gateways. 

The Fort is provided with 4 gates, viz,, the AMAR 
SINGH GATE, on the south^ which gives access to the 
historical buildings inside, the DELHI GATE on the 
north towards the city leading to the Military Area as 
separated from the Archaeological Area (Plate I), and 

1 It is commonly believed that the walls, both outer and inner, 

were made by Akbar and the guide writers are doubtful about the 
construction of the outer moat by Aurangzeb. But the 'Alamgir- 
nama (Persian text, pp. 423-25) besides mentioning certain re- 
pairs to the Port executed by yr-'^'vely assigns to him 

about the year 1660 tho erectio ' : * . "U -■ . the moat outside 

and five gateways “three of which” says the author “face the 
Hath! Pol, Khi?ri and Akbari Gates respectively, the fourth on the 
right hand of the gateway towards the ^ah Burj and the fifth 
towards the riverside in front of the Khurdl Darwaza (?) situated 
under the auspicious {Dar^an) Jharoka.” These additions took 3 
years to complete. 

2 Por the convenience of visitors the Archseologioal Department 
has accommodated the Booking Office at this gat© wherefrom 
admission tickets to the Port can be x^urchased at two annas per 
head. 
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the WATER and the NORTH-EAST GATEWAYS 
which,, though now closed, appear to have originally 
been provided with gates. The last named gate was 
probably the public entrance to the EAST ENCLO- 
SURE, while the WATER GATE, near the centre of the 
river front, seems to have given access to the enclosure 
south of the MUTHAMMAN BURJ, or octagonal 
tower, probably reserved for the imperial liar am for 
whose benefit it may have been once beautifully laid out. 
The Fort is surrounded by a double wall, loop-holed 
for musketry and crowned by rampart-ways behind 
embattled parapets, but a part of the inner wall on the 
east is occupied by palaces and other edifices with the 
SHIH BURJ and BENGiLl BURJ at the northern 
and southern extremities respectively. The distance 
between the two parallel walls is about 40 feet, except 
on the riverside, and between them is a narrow paved 
ditch from the bottom of which the outer wall is about 
65 feet high and the inner about 105 feet. The average 
distance between the walls facing the river is about 
180 feet, the area enclosed by them being known as the 
EAST ENCLOSURE. The walls are not really of 
such strength as they appear to be, being merely faced 
by a veneer of red sandstone block in the rubble heart- 
ing of which sand is the chief ingredient ; but in Akbar’s 
times when the system of warfare was not so advanced 
as at present, the Fort must certainly have been con- 
sidered impregnable. 

South Gateway. 

The stone-paved road, crossing the wooden draw- 
bridge and emerging from the SOUTH GATEWAY 
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ascends and enters the barbican, in the north jamb of 
which, on a red sandstone post, can be seen indentations 
at a height of about 6 or 7 feet from the floor. Tradi- 
tion asserts that the marks were made by the bracelets 
of Amar Singh’s widow who, on hearing of her husband’s 
death, dashed her hands against the stone in grief. 
But they appear to have been caused either in transit 
by the friction of the wheels of the cart on which the 
stone was brought to the Tort, or later by the contact 
of some projecting battens of the massive door when 
being opened or closed. 

Amar Singh Gate. 

The road further ascends and reaches the AMAB 
SINGH DAEWAZA (Amar Singh’s Gateway). It is a 
fine portal ornamented with glazed tile and commonly 
believed to have been built at a later date by Shah 
Jahan and named after Amar Singh Eathor, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, who was killed in the Emperor’s 
presence for violatiug the sanctity of the darbar bjr 
slaying §alabat Khan, the Imperial chief treasurer. 
The doubt regarding the date of its construction 
has arisen chiefly because the famous traveller Finch 
has not mentioned the Gateway in his narrative 
of the Fort. But then the traveller’s description is- 
never exhaustive and in the present instance is limited 
to the parts of the Fort he had seen. Architecturally 
there is nothing to distinguish this gate from the Delhi 
Gate which is very similar in design, and there is no 
reason to doubt that both the portals were erected by 
Akbar. It was by this gateway that, later in 1803, the 
victorious armies of Lord Lake entered the Fort, and 
its upper storey was used as the lock-up for British 
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soldiers until tlie removal of the Military Prison from 
the Port. 

Salimgabh. 

To the west of the Diwan-i-*Am Court and on the 
highest ground in the Port, stands the SALlMGA^iH 
(Port of Salim), traditionally assigned to mark the 
site of a palace built by Salim Shah Stir (1646-62), but 
probably erected by Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor 
Jahangir (1605-27), as its close resemblance to the 
monuments at Pathpur Sikri suggests. It is a two- 
storied pavilion, the upper half of which is exquisitely 
carved on the exterior, and Pergusson mentions a 
haradan (open hall), even more beautiful, once attached 
to it which has since been demolished to make room for 
military barracks. 

The purpose of the building is not known. It can- 
not, however, be the Music Hall attached to the Akbari 
Mahal as Keene {Handhoolc to Agra, p. 147) observes 
because it is so far from it, but it may be supposed to 
have been used as a Naubat-khana (Music Hall) attached ^ 
to the Diwan-i-^^Am (Hall of Public Audience) on the east 
to announce the arrival and departure of the Emperor. 

It was used as a canteen until 1902 when the Govern- 
ment decided to open it to the public. » 

Hato-i-JahangM. 

The HAUZ-I-JAHANGIEl, or cistern of Jahangir, 
is cupshaped, cut out of a single block of light coloured 
porphyry, with steps inside and outside. It is 6 feet 
high and 4 feet deep with the edge about 6 inches thick. 
The external diameter measures 8 feet and the circumfer- 
ence about 26 feet. There are several legends about it : 
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some caU it BHIM RAJA-Kl-KUNDl (the Bhang 
Bowl of Raja Bhun) while others assign its construc- 
tion to Akbar for the bath of his infant son, Prince* 
Sahm afterwards Emperor Jahangir. But a much 
mutilated embossed Persian inscription^ on it record- 
^ ing the name of the Emperor Jahangir and the date 
1019 A. H. (1611 A. D.) leads one to suppose that the 
bowl has some association with the Emperor’s marriage 
to Nur Jahan in 1019 A.H* (1611 A. D.) and might 
have served as a curious present from or to the Imperial 
bridegroom. 

Soon after the Mutiny of 1867 it was found buried in 
front of the JahangM Mahal and removed to the Agra 
Cantonment Garden where it lay for many years under 
the fictitious name of Bhim Raja-ki-Kundi. The 
bath was, however, brought back to the Port and placed 
before the Diwan-i-'Am whence it was again removed 
to its present position in 1907 on the occasion of the 
investiture of His Majesty Amir Habibullah Khan 
of Afghanistan with the Order of the Bath. 

Akbari Mahal. 

THE AKBARl MAHAL, or Akbar’s Palace, is now 
completely in ruins and only a few traces of its founda- 
tions are seen which show that it once consisted of 
spacious courts surrounded by a series of capacious? 
chambers. Being situated between the JAHidsTGIRl 
MAHAL on the north and the BENGALI BURJ on the 
south, it may he the palace, or a part of it, described 
by De Laet as comprising* three sets, in which the 

^Eor inscription, see Appendix, Inscription No. 1, p. 49. 
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•concubines of the king are shut up ; whereof one set 
is called Lettewar (Itwar), from the name for Sunday ; 
the second Mongel (Mangal), from that of Tuesday ; 
and the 3rd Zenisser (Sanichar), from that of Saturday ; 
on which days the king is accustomed to visit them 
respectively. In addition there is a 6th set of women’s 
apartments, in which foreign women are brought up 
lor the pleasure of the king ; this is called the Bengali 
Mahal.” The author of the A^ar-i-Ahharl (p. 81) 
thinks that the BENGALI MAHAL was completed in 
379 A. H. (1571 A. D.) and in support of his assertion 
he quotes the chronogram composed by Qasim Arsalan 
in his ode. In the circumstances it will not be unreason- 
able to assign about the same date (1571) to the con- 
struction of the Akbaui Maual. of which it probably 
once formed part. 

The heavy round pillar in the centre of the BENGALI 
BURJ (Bengali Bastion) is a modern addition to support 
a gun platform above. 

Akbari Bloni. 

Close to the Burj is situated the AKBARl BAOLI 
|{Akbar’s chambered well) consisting of a well about 
; 10 feet in diameter, with 6 rows of rooms round it 
! and steps leading to the water, now green and stagnant. 
It was once connected with the river by means of a 
tunnel, now blocked up, and water was raised from it 
by a drum in a room adjacent to it. This must have 
served as a cool retreat for the Emperors during the 
abnormally hot days in Summer. 

The area in front and south of the Jahangiri Mahal 
was occupied by the Military Prison until the visit of 
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His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales in 1905, who 
•suggested its removal. Consequently in 1907 the 
Prison was removed and, after necessary repairs, the 
AKBARI MAHAL, BENGALI BURJ and the BiOLl 
were opened to the public. 

jAHAHaiBi Mahal. 

Adjoining the Akhari Mahal on the north is the palace 
called atfcer Jahangir, the JAHANGiRl MAHAL, 
which, with* its quaint brackets, roofs, j projecting 
•eaves, carved panels, recesses and pillars, is a wonder- 
ful specimen of Hindu architecture (Plates II and III). 
As an example may Be cited the fact that the true or 
radiating irrch hns rot lier-n employed. As has been 
riiihtiy conJcerun-KJ, rho pnlace was originally painted 
throughout in gold and colours, or encrusted with 
stucco reliefs similarly coloured. Being very similar 
to the Jahangir! Mahal at Eatehpur Sikri it is supposed 
i }0 have been erected by Akbar. for his son, Jahangir. 
But it is doubtful why the Emperor should at all have 
•demolished his own palace on .the south to make room 
for that of his son, leaving the northern portion of the 
Akhari Mahal mutilated and unsymmetrical in plan. 
It was probably built by Jahangir for the BQndu prin- 
cesses, particularly his Eajptit wife, Jodh Bai^ and 
his Rajput mother, Maryam Zamani, the relict of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

The exact date of its erection is uncertain, but its 
architecture assigns it ^ther to the latter years of 
Akbar’s reign or to the eMy part of that of Jahangir, 

The Palace is about 261 feet by 288 feet externally, 
the western fagade between the corner towers being 

b2 
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about 192 feet in length. It is entered by a gateway- 
leading by a vestibule to an entrance ball, whence a 
corridor goes to the principal hail. To the right of the* 
entrance hall is a passage leading to a small separate 
court with a pillared hall containing a mnsician/s- 
gallery. A narrow courtyard with a set of rooms, 
probably SERVANTS’ QUARTERS, runs along the 
back of the south wall of the central courtyard. Over 
the entrance hall, in the 3rd storey, is an open hall,, 
with five pillars and brackets and with 3 openings on 
each side, east and west, overlooking the court. 

The CENTRAL COURT, about 76 feet square, is» 
surrounded by two-storied fafades which must have 
looked very beautiful in their original gold and colours^, 
only faint traces of which are now to be seen here and 
there. 

The north side of the quadrangle is formed bf a 
pillared hall, known as JODH BlrS BOUDOIR, 
remarkable for its flat ceiling supported by 4 pairs of 
stone struts with serpents, one carved on each, longi- 
tudinally. The low corridor above the Boudoir was 
probably used by GUARDS (women and eunuchs) 
who in every Mu^al palace were both protectors and 
spies. 

On the west of the quadrangle is a room containing a 
number of oblong niches, and tradition avers that it 
was used as a TEMPLE by Jahangir’s wife, and mother, 
who were Rajput princesses, and in it were kept the 
images of the monkey-god Hanuman and other Hindu 
deities. 

On the south is a smaller hall, known as JODH 
^APS DRAWING ROOM. It is surrounded on three^ 
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sides by a passage, about feet wide, probably intended 
for the attendants to overlook the occupants of the 
Drawing Eoom, if necessary, without imposing their 
presence on them. 

On the east is a set of chambers communicating with 
the outer narrow courtyard on the riverside. The 
■central entrance to it is by a vestibule supported on 
pillars about 17 feet in length. Saracenic feeling 
predominates in this porch which, in its turn, opens 
into a beautiful room, about 40'xl8', known as the 
LIBRARY. A portion of the rich painting in this 
room was restored by the Archaeological Department 
in January 1900 in order to give an idea of the entire 
original ornamentation. On the roof of the Jahangiri 
^ Mahal there are 2 beautiful PAVILIONS, also there 
are a few CISTERNS which supplied water to the palace, 
'Near one of them there are three horizontal lines in 
i which the ENDS OE COPPER PIPES are still traceable, 

‘ and over each of them is a broken circular stone label 
inscribed in Persian with the name of the parts of the 
palace to which it gave a supply. 

Shahjahahi Mahal. 

The SHlHJAHANl MAHAL, or Palace of ^ah 
Jahan, situated on the south of the Khas Mahal, com- 
' prises most of the north side of the Jahangiri Mahal 
.which is related to have been adapted hy Emperor ^ah 
Jahan to his taste and requirements. It is mostly built 
of laJchaun bricks in lime mortar with plastered walls, 
floors and roofs. Several of its rooms were used for 
museum purposes by the Archseologioal Society of Agra 
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until 1875 when the exhibits were transferred to Allaha- 
bad. 

The palace consists of a tower gallery, two rooms on 
the east and west, measuring about 24 feet by 17 feet 
each, another one on the south, the central room and 
the front corridor. 

Tower GALLEEfr. 

The TOWER GALLERY, built of red sandstone,, 
comprises an octagon, some 28 feet wide, with another' 
octagon in it about 20 feet wide, while above the flat 
roof of the Gallery is another gallery, almost similar 
in design, surrounded by an octagonal domed pavilion- 
with a gilt spike. It was probably the Diwan or 
belvedere overhanging the river ’’ visited by Tavernier 
in 1640 where the Idng sat to see his brigantines and 
the fight of imperial elephants. The GALLERY was 
coloxired with gold and azure and the floor covered with a 
rich carpet. Shah Jahan had intended to decorate it 
further by covering the verandah with trellis of rubies 
and emeralds, but the scheme was found too expensive- 
and consequently abandoned. 

f Several unfounded traditions go about it. Some call it 
* the place where Shah Jahan died while others idenif y 
■: it with the tower mentioned by Badayuni {Munta- 
Mmbu4-Tawa/n^^ Persian text, Vol. II, p. 257), to 
which a Brahmin, named Debi, was pulled up every 
night upon a cMrpm (a bedstead) to instruct Akbar 
in the secrets of Hinduism and the worship of idols,, 
etc. That these conjectures are all unhistorical becomes 
at once apparent as we read in the original histories 
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about tile deatb of Shall Jahan* iu the Muthammarb 
Buij and also that Badayuni having finished hia 
history about 4 years before Atbar’s occupation of the 
Fort must not have referred to this particular Grallery, 
The CENTRAL ROOM, entered by an arched gate- 
way of ^^arAcenic .design, is octagonal with apsed ends 
' (about 16'x20'). There are traces of floral deonrations 
all over the roofs and walls, particularly on the dado 
panels which are about 4 feet in height all round. It 
was in this room that the Hon’ble John Russell Oolviiiy 
Lieutenant Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
whose tomb stands in the spacious court of the Diwan- 
i-‘Am,^died on the 9th September 1857. 

Ghazisu Gate. 

The northern front of the Shahjahani Mahal has an 
arcaded fa§ade of five bays, the westernmost multifoil 
arch of which is closed by a glass screen behind which, 
in* the timber-roofed and plaster-floored room, stands 
the GHAZNI GATE, about 12 feet high by 9 feet wide, 
an interesting relic of the^Af^m of ^ 

It is wrongly identified with the sandalwood gate of 
Somnath which is erroneously supposed to have been 

1 wrenched from the great Hindu temple in Gujrat by 
Mahmud of Ghazna in 415 A. H. (102jU1025 A. D.L 
Being Saracenic in design, the Gate probably belonged 
to the tomb of Mahmud whence it^ ms" brought by 
General ^o|t^“lffi spoils of war after the JptAigiSn. 
Expedition by order of Lord EUenborough, then Viceroy 

*Eor further details of Shah Jahan’s death and burial, see 
Muthamman Burj, pp. 22-23. 


r 
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of India. It is made of deodar wood, elaborately carved 
and covered with arabesque designs and a Kufic 
inscription* invoking blessings on Sultan Mahmud, 
.son of ^S%^jiktigm, It has a number of plaques, each 
I about 8 inches square, and bears no trace of Hindu art 
anywhere. It was brought to the Agra Fort on a ^ 
triumphal car and kept in the Diwan-i-^Am, then walled 
sup and used as a British armoury, for many years until 
1870 when it was removed to its present position to be 
•exhibited in the Museum of the Archaeological Society 
of Agra. 

Khas Mahal. 

The KHAS MAHAL (Private Palace), called Aram- 
gdhi-MuqoMas ” (Holy Abode of Rest) in contem- 
porary histories, was built about the year ^637^ by 
Bhah Jahan who must have demolished some of the 
bnUdings of his father or grand-father to make room for 
it (Plate IV). It was meant for the ladies of the royal 
Imram and probably comprised the main marble 
structure with its north and south pavilions, the 
ANGtiRl BAGH (Grape Garden), the apartments 
round the Grape Garden as its residential quarters, 
and the SHlSH MAHAL (Palace of Mirrors) as its 
baths. The three white marble pavilions overlooking 
the Jumna stand on a terrace of white marble on the 
cast of the court, about 4 feet higher than the marble 
footpaths of the Anguri Ba^, with a tank for fountains 
in jEront of the middle one. Each of the courts attach- 
ed to the north and south pavilions has along its 
edge a marble screen, about 8 feet high, and a similar 

* Vide Appendiiv, Inscription Ifo. 2, pp. 49-60. 


# 
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Blab screen between it and the central tank. The 
marble-paved platform measures about 112 feet by 
•96 feet and the superstructure about 71 feet by 27 
feet (externally). The colonnade or portico, which is 
»of the same size as the inner hall, has 6 arched openings 
in front and three on each side, its roof being carried on 
^engrailed Saracenic arches springing from piers and 
abutments, about 2|- feet square. Above the painted 
•dado panels which are about 4 feet in height, are 
•carved shallow recesses and painted floral designs 
particularly the poppy flowers. Three archways 
lead to the inner hall and opposite them are three 
■windows overlooking the river. The roofs of the 
:gallery and hall are of plain marble but, according to 
'the Bad^ahndma, they were profusely decorated and 
painted in gold and colours originally, and traces of 
/them in the hall support the historical statement. 
At the north end of the hall roof a specimen of the 
•original painting was restored in 1 876 to give an idea as 
1:0 what it was like. The walls have a number of niches^ 
‘ which are related to have contained portraits of the„ 
Mugfeal Emperors beginning with Timflr, and Suraj 
: Mai Jat of Bharatpur, who occupied Agra during the 
years 1761-74, is said to have carried them away. 
'The presence of four iron rings in the roof of the hall 
.suggests that chandeliers were hung there to light the 
hall and the Gailery. 


The Tank. 

In the central court is the TANK (about 42'x29' 
•externally) which has a red sandstone bed and con- 
tains five fountains and 32 jets. The zigzag inlay of 
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the escape channel from it, known as the Pu^t4- 
(Back of the fish), is particularly pleasing. 
The supply tanks oh the roof of the Jahangirl Mahal 
mentioned above fed the fountains and jets, but in 
January, 1907, on the occasion of the investiture of 
His Majesty Amir Habibullah Khan of Afghanistan 
with the Order of the Bath, only the jets were found 
serviceable. They have since been repaired and are 
now played on proper occasions. 

The building is uninscribed, but Havell {Hand- 
book to Agra^ p. 60), Hevill [Gazetteer of the Agra Dis^ 
trict, p. 208) and others mention a long Persian inscrip* 
tion on it recording the date of its erection 1636. Laiff 
[Agra, Historical and Descriptive^ pp. 83-85) goes a 
step further and gives a reading of it also which leads- 
one to conclude that it has been evidently confused 
with the inscription on the Diwan-i-]^as [vide Appendix, 
Inscription Fo. 3, pp. 50-53.) 

Forth Paviliozst. 

The FORTH PAVILIOF communicating with the 
Mu;&amman Burj on the north is built entirely of white 
marble. It stands on a platform, about 53'xl8'x6", 
and comprises two rooms, about 13 feet square intern- 
ally, with a central hall, about 22 feet by 18 feet 
externally. The hall has three entrances on the west 
formed by marble pillars and three similar openings 
on the riverside with the pillar-intervals provided 
with low rails. Each side room has a matble-barred 
window on the east, one of which, according to- 
Keene, was of wood and replaced by the present 
marble one in 1907 at a cost of Rs. 289. There are 
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two deep recesses in eacli wall, and a few shallow re- 
cesses too, and it is said that Akbar used to put a 
jewel into one of them every morning and its finder 
had the luck of becoming his companion for the day. 
But the palace being built about 32 years after Akbar’a 
'death, the absurdity of the tradition is apparent. 

The purpose of this building and the other one south 
of the Khas Mahal proper has so far been a mere matter 
of conjecture since no writer yet seems to have taken 
the trouble of consulting the original records of history. 
Mulla 'Abdu-hHamid Lahori, the court chronicler of 
Shah Jahan, mentions it as the residence of the Em- 
peror’s eldest daughter, jTahanara, better known as the 
Begam ^ahib, who helped Dara Shikoh against Aurang- 
zeh in the War of Succession. She was born in 1614, 
built the Jami‘ Masjid (Cathedral Mosque) at Agra and 
died in 1681, about 16 years after the death of her 
loving father, and was buried at Delhi. ' According 
to the historian these quarters were profusely decora- 
ted in gold and colours and the outer roof with curved 
pent sides, from which spring copper-gilt spikes, was 
originally covered with sheets of gold.”*' 

South Pavilion. 

The SOUTH PAVILIOhT is almost similar to the 
NORTH PAVILION in dimensions and general features, 
except that it is built of red sandstone lightly plastered 
and has arcaded fagades. As shown above, its assign- 
ment alsi> is much disputed, but all conjectures come 
to nothing when we find that the Bdd^dhndma (Persian 

* Bdd^ahnama, Rersian text, Vol. I, p. 241. 
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’.text, VoL I, p. 240) clearly calls it the Bangla-i- 
Darij^n-i-MuhdmJc wherefrom the Emperor Shah 
■Jahan used to show himself . subjects every day.^ 

Like the NORTH PAVILION this budding. also was 
•decorated and artistically painted in gold and colours 
.and its outer roof covered with sheets of gold (when 
:glittering under the sun) made the people think that " 
there were two suns/'^ 

Undbegbound Ohambbes. 

To the south of the Khas Mahal is a staircase leading 
-bo a labyrinth of XINDEROROUND CHAMBERS, in 
which the Emperor and the ladies of the Jiaram found 
refuge from the pricHy heat of summer. In the south- 
east corner, near the Bengali Burj, is situated a BAOLI, 

.a kind of weU with a set of chambers around it. Nearby 
there are dark dungeons said to have been designed 
•for the confinement of misbehaving slave-girls* and 
•such ladies as incurred the displeasure of the Emperor. 

Shish Mahal. 

In the lower storey, at the north-east corner of the 
•court, is the SHISH MAHAL (Palace of Mirrors), en- 
tered from the south by a Saracenic archway and a 
marble-barred doorway. The name of the building 
is derived from the fact that its walls and ceUings are 
^spangled over with tiny mirrors of irregular shape set 
mJiEprish stucco reliefs. Many of these are missing 
but those still in '^sufficiently show the picturesque 

^ Bor tlie Dar^an or * Showing ’ ceremony, see under Darshanl 
Darwaza, pp. 41-42. 

2 Persian text, Vol. I, p. 240. 
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effect wken the interior of the Bath is lighted up with 
a torch for a nominal payment by the Archaeological' 
peon on duty. It was built about the year 1637 and< 
served as the baths of the Ebas Mahal. Its walls are 
very thick since they bear those of the Diwand-Khas- 
above. 

* The bath comprises two chambers, each about 38 feet 
by 22 feet. The inner chamber has apsed ends and a 
marble tank with a fountain, while there is a similar- 
tank in the centre of the outer chamber in the east 
wall of which is the postern WATBK GATE now 
closed by iron doors. These tanks are connected by 
a shallow chaimel cased in marble and the floors of' 
both the rooms are of plaster. Originally the stucco 
rehefs were painted artistically in gold and colours 
and the chambers were floored with marble which has 
been torn up to present an eye-sore to so elegant a 
building. However, steps are now being taken by the • 
Archaeological Department to make good the loss by ■ 
paving the floors wdth marble as early as possible. 

Anguri Bagh. 

The rectangular court (about 220 feet by 169 feet)-' 
in front of the Khas Mahal is occupied by the ANGtiRl 
BAGH (Qxape Garden) attached to the Khas Mahal 
by Shah Jahan about the year 1637. There is a small • 
marble tank below the marble terrace on the east, and 
in the centre of the quadrangle is a marble-paved plat- * 
form, about 48 feet square, from which radiate four * 
marble-paved footpaths, about 18 feet wide. These 
footpaths are further, .encircled by red sandstone ones, , 
forming four pai‘ter!.*es of l)o.ls further divided into- 
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-numerous compartments by ridges of red sandstone 
•curiously designed. 

Tbe Garden is surrounded on tbe nortb, south, and 
'West by a two-storied red sandstone building, con- 
‘Sisting of a series of cbambers some of which, probably 
tbe baths, are floored and half-panelled with white 
•marble on the north and west sides. These chambers 
are self-contained, and faint traces of exquisite pain- 
ttings in them and the presence of marble casing in 
•some of them lead one to infer that the apartments 
were once used as EESIDENTIAL QUAETEES, not 
by female attendants, as the tradition avers, but 
;probably by the ladies of the imperial liaram. 

Eesidential Quabtebs. 

These EESIDENTIAL QUAETEES are supposed 
by some to date as far back as Akbar’s time, but the 
presence of Shah Jahan’s cusped arches and the absence 
•of such salient architectural features as characterize 
Akhar’s buildings, go a long way to assign their erection 
'to ^ah Jahan. They were occupied by the civil 
British officers and their families who took refuge in 
“the Eort during the Mutiny of 1867, and it was in the 
Anguri Bagh below that the Viceroy, Lord Minto, 
held a grand reception when His Majesty !Habibullah 
‘Ehan of Afghanistan was invested with the Order of the 
Bath. 

MuraAMMAH Bubj. 

p On the west of the Khas Mahal quadrangle is a cen- 
'tral gateway that leads outside towards the Diwan-i- 
'‘Am, while the openings in the northern marble screen 
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of the North Pavilion communicate with the Mu^am- 
man Bnij on the north. Wrongly translated as Jas- 
mine Tower ox Bower ” (from the word saman or 
5 jasmine) by European writers, the MUTHAM- 

I MAN BUEJ really means '' .Octagon^ ^ (from 
I the word Thiman^Mi octagon) and is situated on the 
|j place' where the main wall of the Port takes a turn 
outwards towards the east (Plate V). It was built 
I , by Shah Jahan for his beloved wife Arjmand Banii : 
i j Begam, also Imown as Mumtaz Mahal or the Lady of 
.^ 1 ’ the Taj, on the site of the marble building erected by 
his father Jahangir. Keene/ Haveff and others 
•support Fergusson’s view based on stylistic grounds 
and think that the palace was built by Jahangir 
for his favourite wife Nur Jahan and that Mumtaz 
Mahal might also have graced it for some time. But 
conjectures have no weight in the face of historical ; 
j evidence — ^Mulla 'Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori, the court chro- ; 

nicler of Shah Jahan, clearly assigns its erection to j 
1 Emperor Jahan and says that the site was first‘, 
occupied by a small marble house erected by Akbar ' 
which was subsequently pulled down by Jahangir to 
make room for his marble building consisting of aiwans 
on three sides, while Shah Jahan not approving of it 
got it demolished and replaced by the present palace.® 

Paohohisi CotJBT. 

The Mu;&amman Burj is two-storied. Its lower storey 
has a court, 44'x33', paved with marble octagons 

^ Mandbooh to Agra, p. 124 (seventh edition). 

* Handbook to Agra, pp. 57-58. 

=* Bad^dhndma, Persian text, Vol. I, p. 239. 
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representing the board for Pach^sl or Indian backgam- 
mon. The so-called board is in fact an orna- 

mental cover for the drains under it taking water out of' 
the palace, and its unequal sides bear ample testimony’ 
to the absurdity of the supposition that it was the board 
on which pa okcM sl was played by the Emperor with ^ 
slave-girls as living counters. The platform north 
of it (about 33 feet by 17 feet) is paved with 466 square- 
marble slabs, bordered on all sides by strips of por- 
phyry, and is enclosed on the north and east by per- 
forated marble screens through which the ladies may 
have viewed the sports in the EAST BNOLOSUEE. 
below. 

The hall of the Mu&amman Burj (about 40'x22', in- 
ternally) has in the middle a beautifully inlaid and pro- 
fusely carved SHALLOW OISTERN with a fountain in 
its centre, and its flat-vaulted marble roof was once well 
decorated in gold and colours. The octagonal room with 
a doorway in the centre of each side measures 18 feet- 
wide internally, and it was here that the Emperor Shah 
Jahan expired- in 1666 with his dutiful daughter,. 
Jahanara, and a few royal ladies by his side. 
Muhammad Kazim in his history of the first decade- 
of Auxangzeb’s reign, entitled the ‘Alamglrndma (Persian 
text, pp. 928-934), gives a graphic account of Shah 
Jahan’s death* and it will not be devoid of interest to* 
give here a summary of it. He says that soon after* 
the Emperor’s death the Begam §ahib (Jahanara) 
called Khwaja Phul and the Port Commandant Ea^dan- 
daz Khan and charged them to send for Sayyid Muham- 
mad Qanauji and QazI Qurban of Agra. The former 
was noted for his piety and learning and served Shah 
Jahan devoutly during his confinement. They came,. 
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and after a Iiandsome amount of money had been given 
in charity for the departed soul, the corpse was removed 
from the Muftamman Burj to the aiimn near it 
(probably the NOETH PAVILION, pp. 16-17) to be 
bathed and shrouded. The body was then placed in 
a coffin of sandalwood and conveyed by the passage 
, leading from the Mu&anaman Buxj to the Gate 
beneath it ( which, though closed, 

was specially opened for the occasion.” Thence the 
regular funeral procession, including Hoshdar Khan, 
Subedai, and other nobles, proceeded through the 
Sher Haji Gate of the Port (now closed) and crossing 
the river Jumna deposited the mortal remains of the 
Emperor in the mortuary chamber of the Taj beside 
the grave of his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 

A COEEIDOR, about 11 feet wide, runs round the 
sides of the octagonal room, and on the west of 
the court are two doorways which are generally kept 
locked. One of them leads to a room (about 22' x 20') 
and is also connected with the 8h!sh Mahal while 
the other descends by a staircase to the CABINET 
past the LIMINOUS STONE ( ), which is 

nothing but thin marble, the luminosity being in fact 
due to light refracted through it. On the west of the 
P AOHOHl Sl COUET is a marble paved room con- 
taining a WATEEEALL and a shallow cistern and 
might have been well used as a cool dormitory during 
the hot days of summer. 

The building was originally inlaid with precious 
stones which were carried away by the Jats during their 
occupation of Agra (1761-74), but«at the instance of 
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Lords Mayo and Nortlibrook passable imitations were 
skilfully inserted to restore it as muck as possible to its 
former grandeur, 

Mina Mas jib. 

The visitor will now go up to the Dxwan-i-Khas and 
the throne terrace passing by a small marble mosque on 
the left squeezed in amongst the buildings. It is known 
as the MlNA MASJID, or Gem Mosque. Being so 
plainly made it consists of a court, about 22 feet square, 
paved with alternate squares of marble and jasper, and 
a prayer chamber, about 22' X 13', with a small window 
in the north wall overlooking the Ma chchh i Bhawan. 

The history of its erection is obscure, but its close 
j proximity to the imperial zanana palaces suggests that 
: it was meant for the Emperor and the royal ladies. 
, Probably ^ah Jahan, when interned,' offered his 
prayers here rather than in the NAGINA MASJID 
because it was impolitic to allow him to go much beyond 
the female quarters to offer his daily prayers. The 
local tradition that it was built by Aurangzeb for his 
' interned father Shah Jahan is plausible although it 
„ is not supported by any history or travel of that period. 

Strachey Tablet and DIwan-i-Khas. 

Going northward through the archway and passing 
by the STE.ACHEY TABLET on the right, the visitor 
will reach a structure of white marble known as the 
DIWAN-I-KHAS, or Hall of Private Audience, men- 
tioned in Persian histories as the GHUSLEHAHA 
(Bath). As showijk above, it stands over the Shlsh 
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Mahal oil a well carved plintli, about three feet high, 
and is entered from the THEONE TEEEACE by 
two steps. It comprises an outer hall (about 73'x33', 
■externally) and an inner hall (about 40^x26', internally) 
connected with each other by three archways. The 
outer hall has a flat roof carried on Saracenic arches 
springing from slender pillars, and above the multi- 
foil arches facing the terrace are iron rings for awn- 
ings. On the outer north face is a SHOT-HOLE which 
indicates a bombardment of the Fort, and along the 
frieze of the outer porch, at a height of about 20 feet 
from the floor, is a Persian inscription* inlaid in black 
marble in NastdUq assigning its erection to Shah J ahan 
in 1046 A. H. (1636-37 A. D.). The walls are made of 
red sandstone covered over with white marble, and ex- 
•quisite carving and inlay w^ork in floral patterns dis- 
play the idea of Persian love for flowers. 

The DIWAN-LKHAS, unlike the Diwan-i-‘Am (Hall 
of Public Audience), was. used by the Emperors exclu- 
sively for the reception of kings, ambassadors and 
nobles in private audience, and for the transaction 
•of the most important affairs of State by the help of 
their councils. The TJmards were compulsorily required 
to present themselves here every morning and evening 
or something of their pay was retrenched. In the 
teign of Shah Jahan the hall contained a beautiful 
snaall throne studded with jewels w^hich was replaced 

Aurangzeb’s time by the throne presented by 
^iMardan Khan which, according to the ‘Alam^lrndma 
|Persian text, p. 429), could not be finished before the 

* V ide Appendix, Inscription Ho. (3), pp* 50-53. 
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imprisomnent of tlie former for whom it was really 
designed. 

On the occasion of the investiture of His Majest 7 
Amir Habibullah Khan of Afghanistan with the Order 
of the Bath in January 1907 the building was specially 
decorated and brilliantly illuminated and it served as a 
supper room for the royal guest. In front of it a colon- 
nade was erected and the Mu;&amman Burj below 
was connected with it by means of a temporary staircase?, 
that looked like marble. 

Tahkhana. 

The Bdd^dhnama (Persian text, VoL I, p. 238) 
mentions a tahM^na (under-ground cell) under the 
Diwan-i-Khas, the walls of which are well polished, 
and sparingly painted in gold and colours. It consists 
of two cisterns — one is fed by a waterfall and the other 
bigger in dimensions, is connected with it by a channel 
which conveys water to it from the former. The court-* 
yard (i.e., the Throne Terrace) attached to the aiwdn 
is about 41 yards long by 29 yards broad, and under this 
are the chambers in which a^rafls (gold mohars) aro 
stored.’^ 


Throne Terrace. 

The THEONE TEREACE, about 116 feet by 82 
feet, in front of the Dlwan-i-Khas is really the roof of 
the rooms forming the east wing of the Ma^chhi 
Bhawan. It contains two thrones — one of white marble 
on the west overlooking the Ma chchh i Bhawan court 
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below and the other of 8ang4-Ma1iahy or touchstone,^ 
on the east overlooking "the river Jumna. 

White Marble Throne. 

The WHITE MARBLE THRONE, originally enclosed 
by a rail, traces of which still exist, was never the seat 
of the court jester as Keene {Handbook to Agra^ p. 121) 
and others have conjectured, but, according to Mulla 
'Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori^ it was used by the Emperor 
Shah Jahan himself during the summer evenings and 
nights. It is a rectangular slab supported on four 
marble legs, not carved out of a single block, and stands 
on a platform of white marble, about 15 inches high. 

Black Marble Throne. 

The BLACK MAEBLE THRONE, carved out entire^ 
with its four legs, of a single block, stands on a plat- 
form of white marble, about 15 inches high, with a low 
marble lattice rail on the east. It bears tlgee inscrip- 
tions® which lead one to conclude that it was used by 
Prince Salim (afterwards Emperor Jahangir) during 
the time he rebelled against his father Akbar and held 
his court at Allahabad from where it was subsequently 
brought to Agra and placed in its present position. 

On the north of it is a crack which was probably 
caused by a cannon ball during the siege of the Fort by 

i ^ In all the guide-books I have seen the stone is named ‘ Black 

hslate’, while the court history of ^ah Jahan calls it 
-or touchstone, cf. Bailiialinmiay Persian text, Vol. I, v. 

2 BMMJinama, Persian text, Vol. I, p. 238. 

® Por inscription and further discussion on the Throne, vide Ap- 
pendix, Inscription No. 4. pp. 53*55. 
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Monsieur. Perron, commander of Sindians regular troops^ 
or later by Lord Lake in 1803, and the presence of 
red stains on it suggests that the throne stone possesses 
a certain amount of red peroxide of iron although the' 
tradition holds that blood spurted out of the throne 
when the Jat ruler Jawahir Singh of Bharatpur pro- 
faned it by setting his impious feet on it in 1765. 

'' Hammam-T“8hahi. 

The HAMMAM-I-SHAHI (King’s Bath) is connected 
with the THRONE TERRACE on the north and is 
also accessible from the Ma chchh i Bhawan court below. 
It consists of a set of vaulted rooms containing the 
baths. The walls are made of lakJiauri bricks and lime 
coated with stucco which bears faint traces of beauti- 
ful floral decoration. On the west there are traces of 
furnaces in the long corridor, and lately a few channels 
for heating the baths have been discovered by excava- 
tion. 'Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori describes it as having been 
exquisitely inlaid and decorated, both internally and 
externally, and mentions in the middle of the Ham- 
mam a large cistern supplied with fountains on all 
sides. Since these details have not been given in any 
of the guide-books it will be interesting to quote the 
historian to give an idea of the original beauty of the 
building. '' The hot bath and cold bath ”, says he 

are so fitted with the mirrors of Halab^ that the river- 
bed and the gardens described above are reflected on 
them. The niches and doors of the Hammdm have 
also been supplied with the mirrors of Halab, thus 
adding to the general decoration of the building.”^ 

^ The modern Aleppo in Syria famous for mirrors. 

2 Bdd^almamaf Persian text, Tol. I, p. 239. 
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In tte Taj Museum at Agra a few old drawings of 
the Agra Fort have been preserved which show that a 
marble gallery with an arcade on each of its three sides 
once stood on the south of the Hammdm ; but no 
trace of it now exists since it was demolished by order 
^ of Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-General of 
India, and its fragments sold by auction. Col. SleemaUj 
in his Ramhles and Recollections of an Indian Official 
(Vol. II, published in 1844, pp. 36-37), accuses two 
Governors-General of India, viz.. Marquis of Hastings 
and Lord William Bentinck, of such vandalism, and 

he closes his remarks with the words '' Had 

these things fetched the price expected, it is probable 
that the whole of the palace, and even the Taj itself, 
would have been pulled down, and sold in the same 
manner.” 


Nagiha Masjii). 

The NAGINA MAS JID (Gem Mosque), built purely of 
white marble, is entered from the M achchh i Bhawan by 
a doorway on the south. It comprises a marble-paved 
court, surrounded by walls on the north, south and 
east sides, and a prayer chamber which is a three- 
domed marble structure, with a marble-paved court on 
the right and left. The courts are inlaid with prayer 
spaces, and at the further end is a small chamber over- 
looking the Diwan-i-‘Am court, erroneously pointed 
out by the guides as the place of Shah Jahan’s confine- 
ment erected by his son Aurangzeb. They have in- 
vented many silly tales to narrate in this connection,, 
but they can be safely ignored since there is suj0S.cient 
historical evidence to show that Shah Jahan was never 
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like ordinary prisoners, closely imprisoned but simply 
•confined to certain parts of tbe palace. 

Tbe question as to wbo built tbe Naglna Masjid is 
<open to criticism. Original bistories are silent on this 
point, but Keene {Handhooh to Agra^ p. 9) and all 
•other authors of guide-books think that it was built 
by Aurangzeb for the use of the ladies of the zandna 
:and possibly for his interned father Shah Jahan also 
because it was impolitic to allow him to offer his pray- 
ers with the public in the Moti Masjid. But the 
Ma chchh i Bhawan (described post) and the Diwan-i- 
Khas being accessible to Umards, ambassadors, etc., 
even at the prayer times,* e.^., in the afternoon and 
evening, it cannot be believed that the royal parda- 
ladies or the interned Emperor could have 
been allowed to go to the Nagina Mosque, so far from the 
private female apartments, through the unscreened 
corridors. Although inferior in design, it is somewhat 
similar to the Moti Masjid in respect of its cusped arches 
and other minor details and I am inclined to assign its 
erection to Shah Jahan for the use of his nobles, etc., 
who met him in the Diwan-i-^as in the evening dar- 
bars, 

Zahajsta Mini Bazar. 

From the courtyard of the Nagina Masjid a doorway 
leads into a small room containing arrangements for 

* It is enjoined on the Muslims to pray liTe times a day. The 
times of prayers are (1). Fajr, or early morning ; Zulir, or a 
little after mid-day till the shadow cast by a perpendicular stick 
exceeds the double of it by one-seventh ; or afternoon, be- 

ginning after the Zuhr and terminating a little before sun-set; 
Maghrib, or sunset, lasting till it becomes dark; 'lekd, from im- 
mediately after the Maghrib till dawn. 
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heating water, and from there another doorway leads 
into the marble balcony overlooking the so-called 
ZAISTANA MlNA BAZAB below. How this identifica- 
tion has come to be universally accepted by all the 
modern writers cannot be imagined. The arrange- 
^ ment of the buildings in this block suggests that the 
principal entrance to the Ma chchh i Bhawan was the 
Gateway on the north wherein the famous Chitor Gate 
{described j)ost) is placed, and the so-called Zanana 
Mina Bazar (Female Handicraft Bazar) was probably 
the APPROACH ROAD to the Ma chchh i Bhawan, 
while the arcades might have been used by the sentinels 
on guard duty. 

There is no doubt that the Zanana Mina Bazars 
{Female Handicraft Bazar) existed in the time of the 
Murals, but the building where they were actually 
held has either disappeared or it may be identified 
with the Ma chchh i Bhawan which with its surrounding 
arcades and an entrance on the south connecting it 
with the mmna apartments (Khas Mahal), might 
well have been used annually for the purpose. From 
Abu-1-Fazl and others we learn a graphic account of 
these bazars. It was on the occasion of Nauroz (hTew 
Year’s Day)*, or KhusJi Roz (Joyful Day) as Akbar 
himself calls it, fancy bazars were held to which the 
wives and daughters of nobles and vassals were invited 

* The Persian festival of Natiroz was celebrated by tbe Mughals 
on the 21st March when the sun enters the sign of Aries. It 
was subsequently stopped by Emperor Aurangz:eb as it had come 
to be regarded as a holy festival like the 'I(hi4-Fiir. He replaced 
it by another festival, called the Ja^n-i-JalidHafroz. to be held 
in the month of Mamusdn which was also the month of his acces- 
sion (Cf. *Alamgirndma, Persian text, px). 389-91). 
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to act as traders and tire Emperor witli tte Begams 
would bargain with them in the typical eastern hamn^ 
fashion and finally dismiss them with rich presents, 

Chitob Gates. 

The CHITOR GATES, 11 feet wide, are made of " 
bronze and were brought to Agra by Akbar after the 
fall of the fortress of Chitor in 1567-68. Akbar’e ^ 
conquest of Chitor, then held by Eaja XJdai Singh, 
son of the illustrious Eana Sanga, conduced greatly 
to the pacification of Eajputana. 

" ' Ma chohh i Bhawak. 

The M ACHOH HI BHAWAJST (Fish Palace) stands at 
the back of the Diwan-i-^Am and has a spacious court, 
about 164' X 132', around which on a plinth, about 1' 
6" high, stands a series of flat-roofed chambers enclos- 
ed in front by a Saracenic arcade. A flat-roofed gallery 
with red sandstone floors and Saracenic arcades in 
front runs round the upper storey on a level with the 
Dlwan-i-'Am, Diwan-i-Khas and the Naglna Mas j id. 
It is connected with the Anguri Ba^ by an arched 
entrance at the west end of the south arcade, and from 
the south-east corner of the court a staircase ascends 
to the colonnade above near the Mina Masjid. The 
guide-books say nothing about the real purpose of the 
building* with the MAEBLE BALCONY on the south, 
except that the Fish Palace was originally adorned 

* Rega-rding its probable identification with the building where- 
Ladies’ Eanoy Bazars were held on New Year’s Lay, please see anU 
under ‘ Zanana Mina Bazar pp, 30-32. 
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I with marble fountains and tanks in which gold and 
; silver fishes were stored for the amusement of the* 
Emperor. But the Bad^idJindma (Persian text, VoL I,. 
Pt. 11, p. 238) calls it the store-room for the imperial 
j ornaments and precious jew^els and says that in the 
I Marble Balcony was placed the Awrang-i-Zanln or 
f Golden llirone on which the Emperor sat and en- 
I joyed the magnificent sight of the court below. 

The Bhaivan, on the whole, is a good 

specimen of pure Saracenic art of Shah Jahan^s time' 
although it is also assigned by some to Abbar. It 
has suffered considerably from ruthless vandalism of 
the Jats of Bharatpur who occupied Agra during the 
years 1761-74 and it is now’^ difficult to imagine its^ 
original grandeur. 

Manbir Kaja Eatan. 

East of the Approach Eoad to the Machchhi Bhawan 
and accessible from it stands the MAhTDIE EAJA 
EAT AN (Temple of Eaja Eatan) in a quadrangle sur- 
rounded by Saracenic arcades. Traditionally so called,, 
it was probably the residence of Eaja Eatan, the 
faujddr (general) of Maharaja Prithi Indxa,^ built 
in 1768 during the Jat occupation of the Agra Port. 
The building, Saracenic in design, seems to have been 
adapted to his requirements by Eaja Eatan whose 
name appears in the inscription^ over the south arcade. 

Eaja Eatan was a son of Siiraj Mai Jat of Bharatpur. 
He succeeded his elder brother, Maharaja Jawahir 

^ For my observation on Mabaraja Prithi Indra, please see 
Appendix^ Insoription No. o, note 2, p. 56. 

2 For the inscription, vide Appendix, Inscription No. -5, pp. 66-57 . 
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.Singli, when the latter was murdered iu May 1768, 
l)ut after a short reign he was himself stabbed in April 
1769 by a beggar, named Rupananda. The assassin 
is related to have pretended to teach alchemy (tju^l), 
or the art of transmuting copper into gold, to Raja 
Ratan who was suspected of having been accessory to^ 
Jawahir Singh’s murder. 

Diwan-i-'Am. 

Returning from the Temple and leaving the so-called 
Zanana Mina Bazar on the left, the visitor comes to 
;an open enclosure (about 600' X 370'), known as the 
I)lWAN-I-‘AM COURT. It is entered on the north and 
^south by majestic arched gateways of red sandstone, 
“the former being the AKBARl DARWAZA, mentioned 
by Pinch, where ambassadors, ministers, grandees of 
i)he highest dignity and, in fact, all but the king and 
his children alighted to enter the Diwan-i-'Am (Hall 
•of Public Audience) on the east. It is surrounded on 
the north, south and west by a brick wall against which 
;stands a row of arcaded cloisters wherein ”, as Pinch 
observes, “ his (Emperor’s) captains, according to 
their degrees, keep their seventh day cliockees {^uhls),^ 
A little further you enter within a rayle, into a more 
inward court, within which none but the king’s addis 
{ahadis) and men of sort were admitted under pains 
of smacking by the porters’ cudgels, which lay on bond 

* Bernier says that the XJmaras mounted guard in their u’eekly 
turns inside the Fort (at Delhi) while the Rajas who were equal to 
the Muhammadan Umaras in rank performed the same guard duty 
an a square outside the fort since they would not endure the idea 
«of being confined within the fort walls. 
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without respect of persons.’^ The roofs of these ar- 
cades are flat, and from the top of the roof on the north- 
and west, it is said, the public once enjoyed the sight- 
of state functions performed in the Diwan-i-^Am. 
The spacious court was the imperial tilt-yard and within- 
it is a haoU, or chambered well, about 80 feet deep and" 
about 26 feet in diameter, which in 1905-06 was repair- 
*ed and supplied by a pump worked by an oil engine. 
In the brick-on-edge paved court in front of the- 
Audience Hall stands the TOMB OF THE HON3LE 
J. E. COLVIN, Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
West Provinces,* who died on the 9th September, 1867' 
ill the central room of the Shah Jahani Mahal, Agra. 
Fort. 

A flight of six steps leads to the Diwan-i-Am proper* 
(about 201'x67')j which is a pillared hall open, 
on three sides and standing on a plinth, about 4 
feet high. The floor and roof are of red sandstone and^ 
the latter is supported by three aisles of nine bays each. 
The hall, locally known as MAHAL CTIHAL SUT0N, 
or Forty-pillared Palace, is built of red sandstone plas- 
tered with fine white marble stucco which is artistically 
gilded. There is a triple row of colonnades, the outer* 
ones, two on each side and eight in front, being double 
while those at each corner quadruple (Plate VI). 

The hall is backed on the east by a wall in the middle- 
of which is the THKONE EOOM, an alcove of inlaid 
marble with a highly ornate fa 9 ade. The fietra dura- 
work of this recess is fine but not so exquisite as in. 

* Por the inscriptioii on it see Appendix, Inscription Ho. 6,. 
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tlie Throne Gallery in the Delhi Fort. It is connected 
'^ith the Ma choh hi Bhawan on the east, while from the 
Audience Hall a flight of steps leads to the Ma chohh i 
Bhawan and further on to the palaces whence the royal 
ladies are said to have come occasionally to view the 
-ceremonials of the Diwan-u^Am through the perforat- 
ed MARBLE WINDOWS on the right and left of the . 
.alcove. In this Throne Room the Emperor sat every 
•'day on his throne, entitled to give 

public audience to his subjects and to administer 
justice. Below it, in front, is a large four-legged marble 
»dais, l'*8" high, related to have been originally fenced 
with a silver railing. Locally known as the Baithah, it is 
said to have been used by the Wazlr when presenting 
petitions to the Emperor seated under the balda- 
'■chino ’’ above. The railed space was reserved for the 
highest grandees of the Empire and the remainder 
•of the hall for yet another rank of nobles. The enclo- 
sure outside the pillared hall, like the Gulcil Ban (Red 
Enclosure) of the Delhi Fort, was meant for minor 
•officials while the public attending the darhaf stood 
beyond it. The Audience Hall was used for all state 
functions and in its court -the ahaclTs (exempts of the 
guard) paraded in full armour while led horses richly 
caparisoned were arrayed further on to contribute 
towards the grandeur of the Mu^al darbar. 

Ceremonies of the Court. 

The French traveller, Bernier, who was for sometime 
•attached to Aurangzeb’s court as a physician, has 

, * BMiiahnama, Persian text, Vol. I, p. 235. This throne must 

Vnot be confounded with the one presented to Aurangzeb by *Alx 
IMardan Khan, vide infra, p, 25. 
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left a glowing account of tlie Diwan-i-‘Am proceedings 
which, though really associated with the Delhi Fort, 
will effectively picture the darbdr ceremonials under 
the Murals.* 

‘‘ The Monarch/^ says he, every day, about noon, 
•sits upon his throne, with some of his sons at his right 
^ and left ; while eunuchs standing about the royal 
person flap away flies with peacocks’ tails, agitate the 
air with large fans, or wait with undivided attention 
and profound humility to perform the different services 
■allotted to each. Immediately under the throne is 
an enclosure, surrounded by silver rails, in which are 
assembled the whole body of Omrahs, the Rajas, and 
the Ambassadors, all standing, their eyes bent down-, 
ward and their hands crossed. At a greater distance 
'from the throne are the Mansehdars or inferior Omrahs, 
also standing in the same position of profound reverence. 
'The remainder of the spacious room, and indeed the 
whole courtyard,^ is filled with persons of all ranks, ' 
high and low, rich and poor ; because it is in this 
•extensive hall that the king gives audience indiscri- 
minately to all his subjects ; hence it is called Am-Kas, 
•or audience-chamber of high and low. 

During the hour and a half, or two hours, that this 
eeremony (the darbdr) continues, a certain number of 
the royal horses pass before the throne, that the king 
may see whether they are well used and in a proper 
•condition. The elephants come next, their filthy hides 
having been well washed and painted as black as ink, 
with two large red streaks from the top of the head down 


^Bernier’s Travels in the Mo^ul Empire, pp. 261-3. 
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to tke trunk, where they meet. The elephants are 
covered with embroidered cloth ; a couple of silver 
bells are suspended to the two ends of a massive silver 
chain placed over their back, and white cow-tails from 
Great Tibet, of large value, hang from the ears like 
immense whiskers. Two small elephants, superbly 
caparisoned, walk close to these colossal creatures, . 
like slaves appointed to their service. As if proud 
of his gorgeous attire and of the magnificence that 
surrounds him, every elephant moves with solemn 
dignified step ; and when in front of the throne, the 
driver, who is seated on his shoulder, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, animates and speaks to him, until the 
animal bends one knee, lifts his trunk on high and 
"roars aloiid, which the people consider as the elephant’s 
mode of perform in g the tasUm or usual reverence, 

“ Other animals are next introduced ; — tame ante- 
lopes kept for the purpose of fighting with each other ; 
'Nilffdux, or grey oxen, that appear to me to be a species 
of elk; rhinoceroses; large Bengale bufltaloes with 
prodigious horns which enable them to contend against 
lions and tigers ; tame leopards, or panthers, employed 
in hunting antelopes ; some of the fine sporting dogs 
from XJzbeg, of every kmd, and each dog with a small 
red covering; lastly, every species of the birds of prey 
used in the sports for catching patridges, cranes, hares 
and even, it is said, for hunting antelopes, on which 
they pounce with violence, beating their heads and 
blinding them with their wings and claws. 

“ Besides this procession of animals, the jsayalry of 
one or two Omrahs frequently pass in review before the 
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king ; the horsemen, being better dressed than nsua], 
the horses furnished with iron armour, and decorated 
with an endless variety of fantastic trappings. 

The long takes pleasure also in having the blades 
of cutlasses tried on dead sheep, brought before him 
without the entrails and neatly bound up. Young 
^ Omrahs^ Mansehdan^ and Gourze-berdars^ or mace- 
bearers, exercise their skill, and put forth all their 
strength to cut through the four feet, which are fast-' 
ened together, and the body of sheep at one blow. 

But all these things are so many interludes to more 
serious matters. The king not only reviews his cavalry 
with particular attention, but there is not, since the 
war has been ended, a single trooper or other soldier 
whom he has not inspected, and made himself personal- 
ly acquainted with, increasing or reducing the pay of 
some, and dismissing others from the service. Ail the 
petitions, held up in the crowd assembled in the 
Eas (the Diwan-i- Am) are brought to the king and read 
in his hearing ; and the persons concerned being ordered 
to approach are examined by the Monarch himself who 
often redresses on the spot the wrongs of the aggrieved 
party.” 

The question as to who built the Diwan-i-'Am has 
involved a great deal of controversy. Some assign 
its erection to Akbar or Jahan^ and others to Aurang- 
jzeb, while it is also argued by some that the original 
Diwan-i-Am of ^bar was slightly altered and adapt- 
ed to his taste by Shah Jahan. But the salient features 
and, above all, the charm and grace that characterize 
Shah Jahan’s buildings, so different from those of his 

D 
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father and grandfather, being traceable in the Diwan- 
i-‘ Am, I am inclined to include it among his buildings.* 
Under British rule it was adapted to the requirements 
of an armoury and was used ai^ such till the year 1870, 
after which extensive restorations were effected to it 
from time to time to bring it to its original condition. 
It was here that the stately function was held on the 
12th January, 1907 when His Majesty Amir Sir Habib- 
nllah Khan oT^^ghanistan was invested with the 
Order of the Bath by special warrant from the King- 
Emperor. 


Mina Bazar. 

The roadway from the Amar Singh Gate on the south 
traverses the great Diwan-i-'Am Court and enters 
the MINA BAZAR (Handicraft Bazar) by the Akbari 
Daxwaza (described ante^ P* 34). This hdzdr was an old 
time mart dating from the time of Emperor Akbar. The 
rows of open shops around it, lately used as godowns 
for Military stores, were once occupied by traders of 
all countries doing a thriving business with the Emperor 
and his nobles in jewellery, silks, embroideries, etc. 
The Am-i-ATcban says that after the fancy bazars 


♦ Fortunately I liave been able to find out an historical piece of 
evidence in support of my views. Muila *Abdu-l-;pamid Lahoii’sl' 
statfjment in th& Badshahridma (Persian text,.Voi. 1, pp. 235-36) ^ 
Is decidedly finaU"^ He says that in the time of Akbar and Jahangir 
and also in the early part of Shah Jahan’s reign, the darbdr was 
Aid under an avmiug (Ai>rdr>-i-Par(;Jin'i up in front of the 
. Jharoka4- Dmdat Kh d - I4:h rff -o-’.-i r;i s Ti-.r-.:T Room of the Diwan- 
sui>ported a wootb n -iriicnin* : Knv since it did not make 
a suitable adjunoi ro so iiiui lucent buildings it was 

replaced by a building of red sandstohe coated with white marble 
piaster. He further assigns to Shah Jahan the erection of the marble 
Throne Room the ceiling of which was once so beautifully gilded. 
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lor women these bazars were held for men when the 
Emperor watched the transactions in person and heard 
the grievances of tradesmen. 

From here the road turns eastward and leaving the 
Moti Masjid on the left descends past the remains of a 
ruined palace through the DARSHANi DARWAZA 
"right to the EAST ENCLOSURE. The dilapidated 
palace, the Darshani Darwaza and the East Enclosure 
were probably built by Akbar between the years 1666- 
73. 


DabshanI Dakwaza. 

The darimn or ‘ showing ’ ceremony was ever 
*considered important by the early Mu^al emperors 
Bnd we read of Aurangzeb insisting on being carried 
to the jharoka (window) even when bed-ridden so as 
to convince his devoted subjects that he was alive 
rather than omit the daily observance of the dar^n 
and run the risk of a disturbance. An amusing anec- 
dote is recorded in Gulbadahs Humdyun Ndma 
(Persian text, p. 26) regarding the concealment of 
Babur’s death for fear of an insurrection, by dressing 
a man in red and letting him appear before the people 
to proclaim that the Emperor was not dead but had > 
turned a deryish and resigned his throne in favour of ; 
his son, Humayun. The proclamation had the desired^ ’ 
effect and the critical situation was saved. 

Finch says that from the DARSHANI DARWAZA 
the Emperor showed himself every morning at sun- 
rise and viewed his nobles and common subjects doing 

i> 2 
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him homage (iasKm*) on the plain below. He also sat 
there every noon, except on Sunday, to see the fight of 
beasts and the execution of condemned criminals. 
The practice of tasltm was subsequently stopped by the 
Puritan Emperor, Aurangzeb. 


East Enclosure. 

The EAST.ENCLOSUKE which, as remarked above^ 
is related to have once been a beautiful little garden,, 
came to be used as a bazar in 1857 by those who took 
shelter in the Fort during the Mutiny. 


Moti Masjib, 

The MOTI MASJID (Pearl Mosque) is a chaste 
structure of white marble (Plate VII) situated on a high 
ground sloping from west to east, and commands a 
good view of the imperial buildings. The plinth is 
of red sandstone, and on the north, east and south is 
a row of vaulted chambers all round with a gallery 
above, which again is underneath the cloisters surround- 
ing the main court. It is entered on the east by a gate- 


♦The A%n4^Ahhan (Persian text, Yol. I, p. 156) describes the> 
salutation called tasUm as consisting in bowing so low as to place 
the back of the right hand on the ground and then raise it slowly 
till the person performing it stands erect, when he lays- the palm 
of his hand upon the crown of his head and thereby shows that he 
is prepared to give himself as an offering. Bernier mentions that 
an Amir had to perform the taslvm thrice with his face towards 
the royal apartment when meals were supplied to him from the 
Emperor during his weekly duty hours. 
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way leaclied by two flights of steps, while the north and 
south walls axe pierced by an entrance connected by 
stone steps with the archway opening into the marble 
court. From outside it presents a severe aspect and 
its walls (about 243' x 187', externally) are sparingly 
, decorated. The main court (about 164'X158') is paved 
with white marble and, in the centre, it has a marble 
ablution tank (about 37' 7" square) and near the south- 
east corner on a raised columnal platform a MAEBLE 
SUN-DIAL. The courtyard is surrounded on the north, 
east and south by a series of arcaded cloisters, about 
11 feet deep. The west side is, as usual, occupied by the 
marble-paved prayer chamber, about 169 feet long by 66 
feet deep, surmounted by three graceful marble domes 
resting on a triple row of pillars which in all distant 
views, in the eloquent words of Bayard Taylor, are 
seen like silvery bubbles which have rested a moment 
on its walls, and which the west breeze will sweep away,’^ 
The panels in the western wall are sculptured and the 
. floor of the mosque proper is laid with prayer spaces 
(mn§aTlds) bordered by strips of light yellow marble, 
and this is the only part of the mosque where colour is 
used. On either side aie the screens of white marble 
lattice-work behind which are the marble-paved cham- 
bers probably for the use of the female worshippers. 
At each corner of the prayer' chamber is an octagonal 
tower crowned by a marble cupola, while the outer 
building also has the same sort of towers at the north- 
east and south-east corners. The entablature over the 
front row of arches bears a long Persian inscription in 
,.,^^q 5 /a'%inlaid in black,, s^ the erection of 

the mosque by Sbah Jahan injey^yea-rs time (1648-56) 
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at a cost of three lakhs of rupees.* The building is a 
good specimen of pure Saracenic art and, besides itsi 
severe simplicity, the graceful and well-proportioned 
domes and intersections of engrailed arches and groined 
vaults are particularly pleasant features. It was 
used as a hospital during the Mutiny. 

The r9ad from the Mina Bazar further leads to the 
Delhi Gate leaving the Darshani Darwaza on the right 
and the Moti Mas j id on the left, but it has been closed 
since the separation of the Archaeological Area from the 
Military Area of the Agra Fort. Along this road close 
to the Moti Masjid is an old building with a curved 
roof, known as THEKEDlR-KA-MAKAN (Con- 
tractor's House). It is made of red sandstone and has 
been converted into military officers' quarters. 

Delhi Gate or Hath! Pol. 

The DELHI GATE, also known as HlTHl POL 
(Elephant Gate), has aheady been partly described in 
connection with the history of the construction of the 
Agra Eorr (Plate I). It is reached by crossing a wooden 
drawbridge and passing through the outer gate along a 

* For inscription, se-' V-:. L pp. 57-61. The 
costs of buildings nn -.;: . 'r ■ :i! ■ “iginal historical 

^works need commem. T!‘ ■ ■ n:- i ■ on the Taj is 

601akhsof rupees, on'*. ■■! I ■ _ -s V '» ■ . .-.sandon Akbar’s 

tomb at Sikandra 15 lakhs. These sums are evidently too small 
for such magnificent edifices. They would hardly suffice to cover 
the cost of labour in our days and cannot be reasonably supposed 
to include the price of material used in the construction. Admit- 
ting that the labour, both skilled and unskilled, was then cheap, 
{vide also JAn4-Ahbanf Persian text, Vol. I, p. 170), tho amounts 
specified seem to have been expended on the wages of workmen, 
etc. and on miscellaneous' petty charges, but not on the acquisition 
of the marble and semi-precious stones used for inlay. 
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paved ascent, and gives access to the military area of 
the Port. It is a massive structure flanked on either 
side by two huge octagonal towers beautifully inlaid 
with white marble and surrounded by two domed 
cupolas near which rises the British flagstaff bearing 
the Union Jack. Outside the gateway, on either , side 
of it, are the platforms on which once stood the two 
_great red sandstone elephants with their stone riders 
commonly believed to have been put there by Akbar 
to commemorate his capture of Chitor Jn 1568 and to 
perpetuate the memory of his vanquished Rajput 
adversaries, Jaimal and Patta. The identification of 
these colossal statues has been much disputed. Some 
hold the view mentioned above while others think that 
the elephant statues that once stood at the Hath! 
Pol in the Delhi Fort and the mutilated fragments of 
j which are now exhibited in the verandah of the Delhi 
’ !^useum of Archseology, were no other than those 
erected by Akbar at Agra and subsequently removed 
to Delhi after the visit of Pinch in 1612. But it must 
not be lost sight of that in Rajputana, in general, and 
in several other places, in particular, it has ever been 
considered auspicious and grand to decorate the front 
of the palaces, fortresses and even ordinary houses with 
the figures of elephants with their riders, sculptured or 
painted, and perhaps this was the motive of the Emperor 
in their erection which obviates the necessity of tracing 
their connection with those of the Delhi Port. 

Chapels. 

Behind the Delhi Gate are two rooms now used as 
CHAPELS— Church of England on the north and 
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Eoman Catholic on the south. On the east end wall of 
a 'guardhouse on the right hand under the gateway is 
a Persian inscription in embossed ISlmta'liq characters, 
partly obliterated, recording the date 1008 A, H. 
(1599-1600 A. D.) which leads one to suppose that the 
Delhi Gate was added by Akbar after he had abandoned ^ 
Fatehpur Sikri to occupy the Agra Fort. Underneath 
is another inscription in commemoration of Jahangir’s 
accession in 1014 A. H. '(1605 A. D.).^ 

Tomb op Jang! Saiyid. 

The TOMB OF JANGl SAIYID, situated at the 
bed of the inner ditch, is reached by passing through 
a doorway at the north end of the left arcade of the 
Delhi Gate and then descending steps leading from the 
rampart to the enclosure below. It has no architec- 
tural pretensions, being made simply of brick and 
piaster. It is said to have existed there even before 
the construction of the Agra Fort. 

Tirpolia. 

Outside the Delhi Gate was an octagonal enclosure, 
known in history as the TIEPOLIA. It is said to 
date as far back as the time of ^ah Jahan when it 
was used as a Big Bazar” the shops 

being on all sides except along the moat. Tradition 
avers that it contained a baradari in which the royal 
music was played at appointed hours, but no trace of 

^Eor msoripfcions, vide Appendix, Inscriptions Hos. 8 and 9, 

pp. 61 - 62 . 

3 Bdd^ahndma, Persian text, Vol. I, Pt. IT, p*. 252. 
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a building is to be found now, the northern portion of the 
area being evidently occupied by the railway autho- 
rities. 


Stone Statue oe a hobse. 

On the west of the Amar Singh Gate is a STONE 
HOESE only the head and neck of which is visible 
over the glacis of the Fort. Its InStory is obscure, 
but it probably marks the grave of a favourite horse 
of the Mughal period^ It is commonly believed that 
when Amar Singh Eathor, Maharaja of Jodhpur, was 
jkilled in the presence of the Emperor Shah Jahan in 
!1644 {vide Amar Singh Gate, p. 5), his noble horse rushed 
’wildly from the fray and while leaping from the rampart 
across the moat prayed to be turned into stone to serve 
as a memorial of its grief for the murder of its master. 
Its workmanship is much inferior to that of the life-si^e 
statue of Akbar’s Arab Stallion at Sibandia and it has 
been discovered that the buried part is rough and only 
1 ft, 6 im below the surface of the glacis. 
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Imcriptions in the Agra Fort. 

• INSCRIPTION NO, 1. On the outer face of the Hauz-i- 
Jahangm (Jahangir’s Bath) along the edge. 

y .. ...^1 jsLuj ^ (■ ^ j .Lc sLu ^ I ^ 

*•«. •». ^ ^ Lujjyo; 

[lJ^] ( f*) 

Translation, 

(1) ‘‘ The defender of the State and religion, king Jahangir,, 
son of the king Akbar, an emperor of whose wisdom ..... 

(2) “ When KMzr'^ was enquired of (the date of) its erection, 
wisdom said, ‘(The zamzam)^ being put to shame by the cistern 
of Jahangir concealed (itself).” 

INSCRIPTION NO. 2. (Kuflc), On the Ghazni Gate. 

^ ^ ^ Z, }A.i J, K 

^ ^ ✓C J> A ^ Jf A ^A \ *>fi| 

(STdJj ^ 

^ £^izr is the prophet who is supposed to guide travellers when 
they lose their way and go astray, particularly in deserts. 

® Also known as Hagar’s well, is a well at Mecca held sacred by 
the Muslims. 
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Translation, 

** In the name of the Merciful, the Compassionate. Forgive- 
ness be from God for the most glorious Amir, the born chief 
of the kings, Lord of the State and the Lord of Faith, Abu- 
1-Qasim Mahmud, son of Sabuktigin, May the mercy of God be 
on him ? And if He shows him mercy, it will be (good) for 
him.” 

INSCRIPTION NO. 3. Along the frieze of the outer porch of 
the Diwan-i-]^a§. (Composed by Mirza Taiib Kalim, the 
poet-laureate of Shah Jahan). 

t — b c y — ^ LiX'io (i) 

J ^ — i (f*) 

;;7 — " (f") 

<A j sJZ^Aiyi j AM iSXf 

(y^O '^If — ^ (t*) 

yl cj ^0 OOUam 

U^p-sAm) dLwJ /iS J J) ^ (®) 

dXuU jXsx^ 

a! w J<s — n j — ( ('l) 

a|jA. ojo (S — ^ 
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Translation, 

(1) “On account of this delightful and magnificent palace 
the head of Akbarabad has come to touch the heavens, 

(2) “ Its parapets against the forehead of the sky look like 
the teeth of 8%n^ in the word (sky). 

(3) “ Touching with forehead the gateway of this delightful 
mansion removes the inscription of misfortune from the fore- 
head. 

(4) “ Nobility is (but) a word in his praise (and) prosperity 
abounds in the skirts of his palace. 

(6) “ The path of tyranny is absolutely® closed, (and) by 
his Chain of Justice oppression is stopped,® 

(6) “I am proud of the Chain inasmuch as, by the King’s 
justice, it is ever ready to do justice to those who seek it. 

(7) “ He is so well aware of the condition of his subjects that 
he comes to know what they see in their dreams at night. 

(8) “ May he, in his royal palace, live for ever with a hundred 
•splendours like the sun in the sky ! 

(9) “ When his palace decorated the world, the head of the 
earth on account of it touched the heavens. 

(10) “ The Emperor of the world, Shah Jahan, (is the mon- 
arch) of whom the soul of Sab^ih Qiran^ is proud. 

(11) “A building so graceful, beautiful and decorated the 
sky has never seen on the earth’s surface. 

(12) “ The courtyard of its upper storey is like the forehead 
of the sun, (and) below it lies the sky like a shadow. 


^ The teeth oC the letter ^ are its sharp projections. 

® The words ^ ^ (lit. more or less) here mean that op- 
pression, whether more or less, was entirely stopped. 

^ TvviV-i-J't’f^arrTn (Persian text, pp. 3-4) says that Jahangir 
got a sroh.1 I-ihij in his palace in such a way that the other 

■end of it; lian-^luir outside the Port on the river side which the 
oppressed might ' pull unobstructed. The Emperor was thus 
•enabled to oaU them to his presence and redress their grievances. 
The same sort of chain seems to have been used by ^ah Jahan 
also in his Diwan-i-Khas as appears from the 5th and 6th couplets 
.of the inscription in question. 

* Sabih Qiran (lit. Lord of happy conjunction) was the title home 
.by Amir Timur, better known as Tamerlane. 
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(13) (To inform me) of its date Reason appeared, the gates 
of munificence opened on all sides, 

(14) )So said the truth-loving mind, *(It is an) asylum of 
prosperity and an auspicious mansion 

The chronogram ‘ Ba^ddat saray-o-humdyun asds ’ gives the 
date of the erection of the Diwan-i-]^ag 1046 A. H. (1630-37 
-A.D.)- 


INSCRIPTION NO. 4. On the Black Marble Throne, along 
its sides. 

^ 

eiJiac jj — 5 jj 

Ojt AW Jjl ^ 


f ^ j " /H ujf 

S 8^ O^.-. .1 .A>tj ^1*^ 





^K^|a — A jsl? s, 

'=-* — i ^ (®) 


f— j) j — i 

^ ^ J) >!7 — ^ j — 3 cVAam/* 

y — ^ f — i(i ^ j — 
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j — ^ 

V 

(v) 








L_j' 

(a) 






At 

♦ 1 1 dXuj 





Trandation, 

(1) “When Sli5.li Salim, the heir to the crown and seal^ 
ascended the throne and ruled over the world, 

(2) “ His auspicious name, like his person, became Jahangir 
(Conqueror of the world), and on account of the light of (Ms) 
justice he was entitled Nuru-d-Din (Light of the Faith). 

(3) “ (He is) a king whose sword cuts the enemy’s head into 
two halves like the constellation of Castor and Pollux stars. 

(4) “ May this fortunate throne be the asylum of munificent 
sovereigns! 

(5) “ (May it be) the touclistone of angel-like monarchs to 
test the gold of the sun and the silver of the moon! 

(6) “ (May it be) an elegant seat on account of its brilliancy 
and splendour, (and) invaluable like the only pearl in the 
oyster!' 

(7) “ For its date I reflected and sought help from the 
Omniscient God, 

(8) Who said, ‘So long as the sky is the throne of the sun, 
may the throne of Shah Salim last! 1011 A. H. (1602-03 
A.D.)’.” 

In the centre of the north and south faces of the throne ax-e- 
the following two hemistiches of a couplet ; — 

Translation, 

May the throne of Ha7rat Sultan Salim, son of Akbar 
Shah, ever sMne under the glow of God’s mercy.” 
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Underneath, the inscription on the eastern side is another 
Persian inscription in prose which runs as follows : — 

Translation, 

“ His dignified name, before accession, (was) Shah Salim^, 
and afterwards, Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir Bad^ah-i~ 
aazu” 

INiSORIPTION NO. 6. Mandir Baja Batan. Over the central 
arch between the sandstone brackets are three stone tablets 
bearing the following inscription in 13 lines ; — 


Tablet No. !• 


2^1^ jOJ) J ( I ) 

Tablet No. 2. 

Jij 0)^1 ^ Jotfi (f-) 

L — flj 

1 Jahangir during his rebellion against Akbar was styled Sultan 
Salim Shah and it was not before his lawful accession to the throne 
after the death of his father that he took the title of Jahangir ; 
hence my view regarding the assignment of the construction of the 
throne to the rebel prince rather than to Emperor Akbar, as tradi- 
tion avers. 

* Fide footnote on p, 56 , 
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Tablet No. 3. 

— i ob (f) 

)j sisyJ^J^ j IwAjIa (o) 

0|0 ()1Xuk3RA. 

4) J I At* ^ 

Tranalaiion, 

Tablet No. 1. 

He is Sufficient. 

‘*In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

(1) When by the (presence of the) brave Maharaja, the 
lord of the world^*, this Fort became resplendent and decorated, 

* The name of Raja Pxithi Indra referred to in the insoription is 
rather puzzling. Apparently he was the ruler of the Jats who 
occupied the Agra Fort. But the fact that this name is not men- 
tioned in any history leads one to think that it was probably an 
honorific title (Lord of the World) rather than the name. 

In the annals of the Jats we read of certain titles of Riija Jawahir 
Singh, son of Surajmal, viz,, “ Braj-indra and “ Bharat-indra,” 
but not “ Brithi-indra.” Now since the noble mansion was built 
in 1182 A. H. (1768 A. D.), or in the rei^ of Jawahir Singh, the 
title of Prithl-indra appears to refer to him, and the inscription is 
therefore of particular interest inasmuch as it speaks of a title of 
Jawahir Singh not known to history. It may however be argued 
that “ Prithi-indra ^aja"’ was perhaps the title assumed by 
Surajmal himself, in imitation of which his son Jawahir Singh 
assumed the two titles cited above, for Kavi Sudan, the poetical 
biographer of the former, calls him “ Sujan ” and “ Suja which 
may perhaps have been a corrupt form of “ Shaja* ’* used in the 
epigraph. But since Surajmal fell in battle with the Rohela chief 
Najibu-d-Daula in 1763, or full five years before the erection of the 
monument in question, its assignment to Raja Jawahir Singh is 
evidently plausible. 
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Tablet No. 2. 

(2) “ The just and noble Baja Batan Nainsukb, the generous 
Faujddr, 

(3) “ Built, under the (Baja’s) orders, this felicitous house 
as a beautiful ever-lasting memorial. 

Tablet No. 3. 

(4) “ May the enemy of the builder be over cursed and the 
well-wisher happy and gay ! 

(5) “ Last night the heavenly voice spoke of this second 
paradise as the ‘ Auspicious house 

1182 A. H. (1768-69 A. D.).” 

The words ‘ Ba makan-i-Khujiata ’ yield the date 1182 A. H, 
(1768-69 A. D.). 

INSOBIPTION NO. 6. Over the tomb of the Hon’ble J- R. 
Colvin in the court of the Diwan-i-*Am. 

In Memory 
of 

John Russell Colvin. 

Bom May 29, 1807. 

Died in this Port Sept. 9, 1867. 

Lieut. Governor of the North-West Provinces of India.’* 

INSCRIPTION NO, 7. Moti Masjid. Along the frieze over 
the front row of arches of the prayer chamber. 

<c fSXiujjA. jj 

c5!j) ^ ) 

p 


a 


>8 


appendix 


Jjil dX«jJ? ji SI Sb 

v_>iiil (UA^ j| ijf ^ ^^ir^ 

Jj„dUi J^Hj) 

ji ,_jjIi>;L^ '^y J^ jf v];*^ y* 

jLo^ o'-'y'j^ ijBiJ|,iiw»^lj J)) isJj 

ii" (jt^l cy 

jjj}^ ^/^l ylo b ^ v'^ 

oU va^l ^_ybU ^^1/ ;Ua^l ^ y 
Wo jtcf _/"JI ‘-Xiji % <-^-*'ij^ 

^ Ji Jj.'j.e j] J^\y c-^siM^ 

Jyi^ jy-^ ley 

jyi. ^ j.Ls.L^I ^^UbL ^byj »olAj ■J^ 

»Lijy£ j;/' !>V? flr^l 

(.li-JlLi. ijfejl »bij (^.1^ ci^ c,>^ 

^u-I y ij ty“J ly^ 

v:;b!;" c/^i Lr**V; J’ ; ^by 

(jJL* |^'J<^ (»y ^y>'ail. (jf^jl I) '^yj) 
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^^jil*ils ^JU^b )j c:-~L«^ 
J^ ^_/ ^ 


^__J.^|J — lu/) jjj |j i_CLo 

); J*! — -c 

_Ab 4*Ai. j| 


( I ) 


l^jh Jb jy y ^ 


(r) 


jM;- 


J jt — Af d — )Ujl3 ji jS 


d — L^J 


ij ^J:!^( — if. (r) 

) — ]) 


J^ L^l^ t.::-*^ j, ^U«J <_^Ja5 

vV*" Ui-XL^ j (J*^ uly*^ 

^li «Uwt)b L-5^^ <j!;^ 

^llajo (J4^) J 

u>^<aXw jyjjr^ 

^Lu3| j c:>l.ctL c^]‘^] I; ^Jjto,ib [(J 5 j Lu J 

1/1 ^ ^ jUi' U^^ljj)^ OU-UKTSh. 

*>U|;^ ilsAAys 

^aJUJ) l^j b 
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Translation^ 

** This resplendent Jca^ha and the prototype of the temple of 
Mecca (i.e., Ka^ba) is (so brilliant) that, compared to it, the- 
dawn of morning is (like) the dnsk of evening, and the sun on. 
account of its brightness is (like) an eye dazzled by brilliancy*. 
Its firm plinth is as high as the foot of the sky, and its bounty- 
showering domes are embracing the roof of Paradise. Its mag- 
nificent foundation shows that it is a mosque founded on piety,, 
and its heaven-like pinnacles look as if seated on the highest 
sky. Every guldasta of it is like a bunch of light from the bright 
stars or like a fountain of beneficence emanating from the stream^ 
of the sun. Every golden pinnacle of it is like a lamp impart- 
ing light to the heavenly luminaries ; every luminous arch of. 
it resembles the new moon in announcing the good news of the- 
eternally happy ^Id. Around it is the red fort of the metropolis 
of Akbarabad which, with its emerald-like walla, resembles the- 
seventh garden of Shaddad,* and looks like a halo round the 
bright full moon which is a clear proof of the advent of the 
clouds of Divine mercy (on the mosque) ; or it is a circle round, 
the resplendent sun which is a sure sign of the coming fall ot 
beneficent rain. Verily it is a palatial building of Paradise 
made (as it appears) of an invaluable pearl, for since the begin- 
ning of this inhabited world a parallel of this mosque built 
entirely of white marble has never been produced, and since- 
the creation of the world no place of worship, like it, resplendent 
and brilliant from top to bottom, has ever appeared. 

It was built by order of the king of Solomon’s glory ; the 
sultan of Abraham’s honour ; the embellisher of the face of 
Islam ; the originator of the administration of the world and. 
the emperor whose court is dignified as the sky ; the shadow of 
God ; the protector of the people ; the strengthener (i,e., 
strength) of the pillars of State and the mansion of justice and 
benignity; being graced by whose footsteps the earth claima 
superiority over the heavens in a thousand ways and on account 
of the profusion of whose gifts the heavens acknowledge their; 
utmost inferiority to the earth ; prosperity and wealth, through. 

^ Name of a cruel king, founder of the so-called gardens of Iram*. 
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love of service to whom, always keeps awake ; the country and 
religion on account of the (blessed) beauty of whose countenance 
are flourishing ; the breeze of Paradise is a beggar to the dust of 
whose heavon-like court ; the fire of hell solicits a stipend from 
the temper (lit. water) of whoso sword which annihilates 
the enemies ; (Verse) 

(1) Through whom the foundation of State is stable, (and) 
the basis of justice durable ; 

'(2) Always from the stream of whose sword the infidels’ 
goblets (of life) are filled (^,e., whose sword cuts 
down the infidels) ; 

(3) To whom the sky is a slave (and) for whose face the 
dawn of morning is a mirror-holder (i.e., servant) ; 

the pole-star of the sky which supports Faith and Divine Law ; 
the centre of the circle of justice and administration ; Abu-i- 
Muzaflar Shihabu-d-Din Muhammad, the second lord of the f 
(happy) conjunction (of planets), Shah Jahan Bad^ah j 
Champion of the Faith ; and in a course of 7 years, at a cost oil 
three lakhs of rupees, towards the end of the 26th year of thej 
auspicious accession corresponding to 1063 Hijri, it put on itsl 
body the garment of finish and on its head the crown of com- 
pletion (t.e., it was completed). Through the blessings of the 
righteous intentions of this king, defender (?) of the Faith, may 
Ood without compeer inculcate in the people the ever-increas- 
ing desire of performing devotions and doing virtuous deeds I 
And for their devotion and guidance may God award the truth- 
knowing and truth-loving king in his fortunate life ! Amen, 

O Lord of the Universe.” 

INSCEIPTION NO. 8. On the east end wail of the guard 

house on the right hand under the gateway (Delhi Gate), 

■itwob j,^tSL£ 
Translation, 

In the reign of the Emperor, defender of the realm, shadow 
of God, Jalalu-d-Din Muhammad Akbar Badshah, in the year 
1008(1699-1600 A. D.)” ’ 
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INFCBIPTION NO. 9. Undrneath tlic inscription No. ^ 
is the following epigraph ; — 



^yi- u*i 

^ i(A> 

(i) 

h yj 

Ui 

J 



JoLhi j| ujli 


1 CO 


(r) 

b y 


|ob <jX 




(y- ) 

(r) 

( Uo ; ) W j 



O 





(r) 

1 /o SLot 


uW 

oi .3 



Translation, 

(1) When the king of the world took his seat on the giorions 
throne, the throne, through pride, put its feet on the top of 
the heaven. 

(2) ‘‘ The age old sky being rejoiced stretched forth its handa 
in prayer and said, ‘ May thy order be ever supreme l\ 

(3) ‘‘ When Nami wished to write the year of his accession,, 
his lips were full of praise (and prayer ) ; 

(4) “ An alif (from his pen) rushed at the two (evil) eyes of 
the jealous, and said, ‘ May our king Jahangir be the king of the- 
world I ’’ 

The numerical value of the words ^ Bad JaJidn hdd^h 
Bhah-i-J alidngir4-7nd \ according to the atjad calculation, 
yields 1015 A. H. and so deducting from it the numerical value- 
of aliff 1, we get 1014 A. H. (1605 A. D.), the year of 
Jahangir’s accession. 
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Anguri Bagh, Residential quarters on three sides of the — , 14, 20, 
Arohffiological Society of Agra, Museum of the — ^,11. 

Arjumand Banu Begam, also known as Mumtaz Mahal, 21, 23, 
A^r-iAhbari, 8. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor — , 2, footnote 1, 17, 24, 25, 29, 30, 36, 39, 41, 
42. 

Babur, Emperor Zahiru-d-Din Muhammad — , 41. 

Badalgarh at Gwalior, 1 footnote 1. 

Badalgarh, Old castle of — , 1, footnote 1, 2. 

Badayuni, MuUa Abdu-l-Qadir — , 12. 

Badshahnama, 16, 17-18, 21, footnote 3, 26, 27 footnotes 1 and 2, 
28 footnote 2, 32, 33, 36 footnote, 40 footnote, 46 footnote 2. 
Baithak in the Diwan-i-Am, 36. 

Bangla-i-Darshaa-i-Mubarak, 18. 

Baoli in the court of the Diwan-i-Am, 35. 
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Begam Sahib {see Jahanara Begam). 

Bengali Bnrj, 4, 7, 8. 

Bengali Mahal, 8. 

Bentinck, Lord William — , 29. 

Bernier, 34 footnote, 36, 37 footnote, 42 footnote. 

Bhim Raja-ki-Kundi, 7. 

Black Marble Throne, 27. 

Black Marble Throne. Its assignment to Sultan Salim, Appendix^ 
53-65 and footnote 1 . 

Ceremony at the Akbari Darwaza (see Akbari Barwaza. 

Ceremony at the Biwan-i-Am (see Biwan-i-Am). 

Chain of Justice in the Biwan-i-Khas installed by Shah Jalian, 52* 
footnote 3. 

Chapels, Church of England and Roman Catholic — , 46-46. 

Ohitor Fort, Akbar’s conquest of the — ^ 32, 45. 

Chitor Gates, 32. 

Colvin, Beath and grave of the Hon’ble Mr. John Russell — , 13, 35r 
67. 

Comment on the costs of buildings, 44 footnote. 

Comment on the Elephant Statues at the Hathi Pol, 46, 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the construction of tho 
Biwan-i-Am, 39-40 and footnote. 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the construction of the* 
Amar Singh Gate, 5. 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the construction of tho 
Muthamman Burj, 21. 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the purpose of the North and 
South Pavilions attached to the Khas Mahal, 17. 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the purposes of the Mina and 
Nagina Masjids, 24, 29-30. 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the purpose of the 
Salimgarh, 6. 

Criticism on conjectures relating to the purpose of the White 
Marble Throne, 27 footnote 2. 

Criticism on cost of the Agra Fort given hy Khafi Khan, 2 footnote- 

2 . 

Criticism on period of construction of the Agra Fort, etc,, given in 
the Tuzuhi-Jahangirif 2 footnote 1. 

Criticism on identification of the Zanana Mina Bazar, 31. 

Criticism on Inscription No. (3) (Appendix) on the Khas Mahal, Idv 
Criticism on legends about the Hauz-i-Jahangiri, 7-8. 
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on legends about tlie Shahjahani Mahal — Tower Gallery, 

Criticism on legends about the indentations in the north jamb of 
the southern barbican, 5. 

Criticism on quality of the Black Marble Throne, 27 footnote 1, 
27-28. 

Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shahjahan, 17. 

Darshan ceremony , 41. 

Darshani Darwaza, 3 footnote 1, 41 -42, 44. 

Debi, a Brahmin, 12. 

Delhi Gate (Hathi Pol), 3 footnote 1, 5, 44-45. 

Delhi Museum of Archaeology, Delhi Port, 45. 

Diwan-i-Am, 13, 32, 34-40. 

Diwan-i-Am, Ceremony at the — , 36 — 39. 

Diwan-i-Am, Perforated marble windows in the — , 36. 
Diwan-i-Khas, or Ghusl Khana, 19, 24, 25-26, 30, 32. 

Diwan-i-Khas, Thrones in the — , 25. 

Diwan-i-Khas, Tahkhana under the — 26. 

East enclosure, 4, 22, 41, 42. 

Elephant Statues at Hathi Pol, 45. 

Ellenhorough, Lord, Viceroy of India, 13. 

Eatehpur Sikri abandoned by Akbar, 46. 

Eeigusson, 6, 21. 

Pinch, the famous traveller, 6, 34, 41, 45. 

Gazetteer of the Agra DislricU 16. 

Ghazni Gate, 13-14. 

Ghusl Khana or Daulat-Khana-i-Khas {see Diwan-i-Khas). 

Guard duty, 34 and footnote 1. 

Gulal Bari, Delhi Port, 36. 

Habibullah Khan, His Majesty, Amir of Afghanistan, 7, 16, 20,25,40. 
Hagar’s well at Mecca, 49. 

Halab, the modern Aleppo in Syria, 28 and footnote 1. 
Hammam-i-Shahi, Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori’s description of the — , 28. 
Bandhooh to Agra by E. B. Havell, 16, 21 footnote 2. 

Handbook to Agra by H. G. Keene, 6, 21 footnote 1, 27, 30. 

Hathi Pol {see Delhi Gate). 

Hauz-i-Jahangiri, Legends about the — , 6-7. 

Havell, E. B., 16, 21. 

History of Indian and Eastern ArchitecUire by Pergusson, 6. 
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Hoshdar Khan, Subedar, 23. 

Humayun, 41, 

Bumayun Nama of Gulbadan Bann Begam, 41. 

Ibrahim, a grandson of Mahmud of Ghazna, 1 footnote 2. 
Inscription on the Black Marble Throne, Appendix, pp. 63-66. 
Inscription on the Biwan-i-Khas, Appendix, pp. 60-63. 

Inscription on the Ghazni Gate {Kufic characters), Appendix, 
pp. 49-60. 

Inscriptions on the Guard House (Delhi Gate), Appendix, pp. 61-62. 
Inscription on the Hauz-i-Jahangiri, Appendix, p. 49. 

Inscription on the Mandir of Raja Ratan, Appendix, pp. 66-67. 
Inscription on the Moti Masjid, Appendix, pp. 67-61. 

Inscription on the Tomb of the Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Colvin, Appendix, 
p. 57. 

Jahanara Begam or Begam Sahib, 17, 22. 

Jahanara Begam, her residence, builds the Jami Masjid at Agra, 
17. 

Jahangir, Emperor —, 1,6, 7, 21, 39, 46, 49, 62, 62. 

Jahangir, his account of the Agra Eort, 1 footnote 1 ; his cistern, 
6-7 ; builds a marble palace, 21, 

Jahangiri Mahal, 7, 9. 

Jahangiri Mahal, Jodh Bai’s Boudoir in the — , 10. 

Jahangiri Mahal, Jodh Bai’s Drawing Room in the — , 10-11. 
Jahangiri Mahal, Library in the — , 11. 

Jahangiri Mahal, Pavilions in the — , 11. 

Jahangiri Mahal, Servants’ quarters attached to the — , 10. 

Jahangiri Mahal, Water-supply tanks on the roof of the — , 11, 16, 
Jaimal and Patta, Statues of — , 46. 

Jalalu-d-Din (see Akbar). 

Jami Masjid at Agra, Cost of the — 44 footnote. 

Jangi Saiyid, Tomb of — 46. 

Jaa7in4-Jahan Afroz, 31 footnote. 

Jat occupation of Agra, 23, 66 footnote ; condition of historical 
buildings during the — , 23, 33. 

Jawahir Singh, a Jat ruler of Bharatpur, 28, 33, 34, 66 footnote. 
Jharoka-i-Daulat Khana-i-Khas-o-Am, 40 footnote. 

Jodh Bai, 9. 

Keene, H. G., 6, 16, 21, 27, 30. 

Khafi Khan, author of the MuntaJchabu-l-Lubab, 2 footnote 2. 
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Khas Mahai or Aramgah4-Muqadd{i$, History and descriptiou 
of the— , 14-15, 19,31. 

Khwaja Phxd, 22. 

Lake, Lord, enters the Agra Fort in 1803, 6, 28. 

Latif, S. M., 16. 

Luminons Stone, 23. 

Maohchhi Bhawan, 24, 29, 30, 31, 32-33, 36. 

Maohohhi Bhawan, Purpose of — , 32-33. 

Mahmud of Ghazna, son of Sabuktigin, 1 footnote 2, 2, 13, 14-, 50. 
Mahal Chihal Sutun (see Diwan-i-Amh 
Mandir of Baja Batan, 33-34. 

Marble Balcony to south of Maohchhi Bhawan, 33. 

Maryam Zamani, the Bajput mother of Jahangir, 9. 

Masud III, 1, footnote 2. 

Mina Bazar, 40-41, 44. 

Mina Masjid, 24. 

Minto, Lord, Viceroy of India, 20. 

Moti Masjid, 30, 42-44, 67. 

Muhammad Kazim, author of the Alamgirnama, 22. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan, Mir-i-Bahr, 2, footnote 3. 

Muhammadan Dynasties by La.nepooJe, 1 footnote 2. 

Mumtaz Mahal (see Arjumand Banu Begum). 

Muntahhahud-Luhdb of Khafi Khan, 1, 2 footnote 2. 
Muntahhabu-UTaivariJch of Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir Badayuni, 1 footnote,. 
12 . 

Mu^amman Burj, History of the, 21 ; death of Shahjahan 
in the — , 22-23. 

Nagina Masjid, 24, 29-30, 32, 

Nan Boz or Khush Boz, Origin and brief history of the — , 31-32^ 
and footnote. 

Nevill, H. B., 16. 

North Pavilion (Khas Mahal) as described in contemporary histories,. 
18, 23. 

Nott, General, brings the Ghazni Gate, 13. 

Nur Jahan, Empress, 7, 21. 

Nuru-d-Din {see Jahangir). 

Paohchisi Court, 21-22, 23. 

Perron, Monsieur, beseiges the Agra Fort, 28. 

Prince of Wales, Visit of His Boyal Highness the — , 9^ 
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Prithi Indra, Maharaja — , 55, 56 footnote. 

Pmht-i-Mahi decoration, 16. 

Qasinj Khan (see Qasinx Khan Mird*Bahr). 

Qurban, Qazi, 22. 

Radandaz Khan, Commandant of the Agra Port, 22. 

Ratan, Raja, 33, 34, 55, 57. 

Restoration of monuments at the instance of Lords Mayo and 
Northbrook, 24. 

Sabuktigin, Amir, Appendix, pp. 49, 50. 

Saiyid Muhammad Qanauji, 22. 

Salabat Khan killed by Amar Singh Rather, 5. 

Salimgarh, 6. 

Salim, Prince, 6, 7, 27, 53, 54, 55 and footnote. 

Salim Shah Sur, 6. 

Salman, Ode of — , 1. 

Shah Burj, 3 footnote 1. 

Shah Jahau, Emperor Shihabu-d-Bin Muhammad 22, 24, 27, 29, 
30. 

Shah Jahan, Buildings in the Agra Port erected by — 3, 11, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 29, 33, 35, 39, 40 and footnote, 43, 47, 
52 and footnote 3, 61. 

Shah Jahan, Account of the death and burial of — , 13, 22-23. 
Shahjahani Mahal, 11, 35. 

Sher-i-Haji Gate, 2, 23. 

Shihabu-d-Din Muhammad (^ee Shah Jahan). 

Shish Mahal, 14, 18-19, 23. 

Sikandar Lodi, Earthquake in the reign of — , 2. 

Somnath Gate (see Ghazni Gate). 

South Gate, 4-5. 

South Pavilion (Khas Mahal), 17 18 ; its description in con- 
temporary histories, 18. 

Stone statue of a horse, 47, 

Stone statue of Akbar’s horse at Sikandra, 47. 

Strachey Tablet, 24. 

Suraj Mai Jat, Occupation of Agra by — , 15, 33. 

Taj Mahal, Agra, Cost of the — , 44 footnote. 

Taj Museum, Old drawings of the Agra Port preserved in the 29. 
TahM4-MuTassa, 36. 

Taalim ceremony, 38, 42 and footnote. 
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Taylor, Bayard, 43. 

Thekedar-ka-Makan, 44. 

Throne Koom built by Shah Jahan, 35, 39*40 and footnote. 

Throne Terrace, 25, 26-27. 

Throne Terrace, Tahhham under the — , 26. 

Timur, Amir, also known as Tamerlane, 15, 52 footnote 4. 

Tirpolia, 46-47. 

Tower Gallery, 12-13. 

Ti‘aveU in ike Mogul JSmpire by Bernier, 37 footnote. 

Tuziik4’J ahangiri, 1 footnotes 1 and 2, 52 footnote 3. 

Udai Singh, son of Eana Sanga, 32. 

CTnderground Cliambers, 18. 

Waterfall, 23. 

Water Gate, 4. 

White Marble Throne, 27. 

Zanana Mina Bazar, 30 ; Abu-l-Eazl’s description of the — , 31-32. 
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AGRA FORT. Jahangiri Mahal, Interior view from North-East. 




AGRA FORT. Jahangiri Mahal, View of brackets and pillars. 



PLATE IV, 



AGRA FORT. Klias Mahal, General view from South-West. 







PLATE V. 



AGRA FORT. Musamman Burj. 



PLATE VI 



AGRA FORT, Diwan-i-Am, General view from South-West. 




PLATE VII. 
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